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Strikes and Votes 


eo Bill to amend the American Neutrality Act out of 
effective existence was finally adopted by the House 
of Representatives on Thursday of last week by 212 votes 
to 194. The margin was small, and it was achieved only 
after the most strenuous efforts by the Administration. 
The Speaker descended from his chair to read a special 
message from the President, and both Mr Roosevelt and 
Mr Cordell Hull personally appealed by telephone to 
numbers of Congressmen. By universal report, the close- 
ness of the vote was due to a revolt by Democratic repre- 
sentatives from the southern states. The revolt was not 
directed against the President’s foreign policy or the Bill 
before the House—on the contrary, the “solid South” 
is strongly interventionist in sympathy—but against what 
is alleged to be the President’s weakness in dealing with 
strikes in defence industries. To vote against the Bill was 
thought to be the surest way of forcing the President's 
hand. The demonstration has not, however, sufficed to 
stop Mr John L. Lewis or the United Mine Workers of 
America. The postponed strike in the so-called “ captive ” 
coal mines owned by the steel industry began on Monday 
morning, and there has been more evidence since of its 
spread to other pits than of an approach to a settlement. 
This chain of events has naturally aroused a crop of 
puzzled, if not indignant, questions among observers on 
this side of the Atlantic. If opinion on a measure which, 
like the amendment of the Neutrality Act, is so obviously 
an essential part of the President’s foreign policy, is so 
evenly divided that the desertion of a few members who 
are agitated about an entirely different matter can 
langer the whole issue, can the continuance of the 
Policy of aid .to the democracies be relied upon? It 
gressmen can be so irresponsible as to use the great 
battle of the world as a mere counter in their campaign 
against the labour unions, on what is their irresponsibility 
y to descend next? And if the work of the “ arsenal 
cy” can be interrupted by a strike in one of 
Its most essential links on an issue which nobody can 


regard as of real importance, will there ever be an effective 
arsenal? All those who base their hopes for a speedy issue 
from our present afflictions on the rising tide of American 
support are under the necessity of finding answers to 
questions such as these. 

The actions of Congress have never been predictable ; 
nor have they often been explainable in terms of European 
Parliamentarianism. But one almost infallible rule that can 
be followed in relating the votes of Congress to the 
opinions of the American people is to remember that the 
prescriptions and conventions of the American constitu- 
tional system combine to give Congress a strong negative 
bias—to give it an almost Irish consistency in being agin’ 
the Government. There is, for example, the natural rivalry 
between the executive and the legislature, which is visible 
even in England, where they stand in the closest mutual 
dependence, and greatly enhanced in America where 
neither dominates the other. This has the result of making 
it much easier for the opposition party in Congress to 
maintain its discipline than for the party that supports 
the Administration. A Democratic President can count on 
having virtually all the Republican votes against him, but 
he cannot count on having all the Democratic votes on his 
side, since there will always be some of his nominal sup- 
porters who will use their votes as weapons to secure 
from him what they want. Another tendency of elected 
representatives all over the world is to be more afraid of 
outraging some cohesive minority in their constituencies 
than of earning merit that would be spread wide but thin. 
This tendency, too, is carried further in America than 
elsewhere. The lack of clearly defined differences of 
principle between the two major parties inevitably makes 
elections turn on a collection of smaller points. The system 
of holding primary elections, in which the Representative 
has to secure the renomination of his party before he can 
become a candidate in the real election, has much the 
same effect ; in a primary campaign, the Representative 
cannot plead his general party loyalty to excuse his action 
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on individual issues. When, therefore, an issue is before 
Congress, on which one view is held by a minority of the 
electors, but held by them fiercely, resentfully and single- 
mindedly, while the other view is held by the majority, 
but with much less organised enthusiasm, the Congress- 
man will conclude that more votes will be swayed against 
him if he votes with the majority than with the minority. 

This is the position in America at present. The isola- 
tionists are a minority, but they are an organised and 
noisy minority. They can shower Congressmen with tele- 
grams, they can organise petitions and threaten the 
implacable opposition of a substantial body of voters. In 
the ranks of the interventionist majority, there are few as 
determined as this. Most of them are hesitant, reluctant, 
yielding to the logic of events, but not enthusiastic over 
the prospect of bloodshed. It is a position very similar to 
that which arose a decade ago over Prohibition. Long 
after it was apparent that Prohibition could not be 
enforced, and that a majority of the public desired its 
repeal, Congress could not be induced to move because of 
the threatened vengeance of the Anti-Saloon League. 
And the solution will come in the same way, when the 
majority become as angry and as insistent as the minority. 
There are signs that that time is coming. But it has not 
arrived yet, and until it does Congress will lie far to the 
rear of the views of the majority. Until that time comes, 
American policy will continue to present the disjointed 
appearance it does now, and the development of events 
will ignore Congress as much as possible. Wherever the 
President can act within the powers conferred on him by 
existing statutes, or within his discretion as Commander- 
in-Chief, he will act, and the front line of American 
policy will move steadily forwards. But it will leave behind 
it, far in the rear, isolated pockets of outdated legislation. 
When these become too much of a hindrance, they will 
have to be reduced by pitched battles such as that which 
was fought out last week—and the pitched battles may not 
always be victories. But it would be a mistake to question 
the strength and determination of the front line merely 
because these beleaguered legal garrisons still hold out in 
the rear—as serious a mistake as to deny the gravity of 
the German threat to the Caucasus because Sevastopol 
still holds out. 

The place of labour in the structure of national policy 
is also markedly different in America from anything 
within British experience. A strike is a strike the world 
over, and the harm that will be done to the programme of 
munitions production by a stoppage of the supply of coal 
to the steel furnaces will be no less in the United States 
than it would be anywhere else. But the analogy should 
not be pushed very much further. In this country, if, in 
the middle of a proclaimed national emergency, a strike 
were called by the Mineworkers’ Federation, led by the 
outstanding Labour leader of the day, that would be con- 
sidered to be fairly conclusive evidence of national 
disunity and a grave handicap to the Government in the 
conduct, not merely of industrial affairs, but of foreign 
policy as well. But in America, in spite of the great 
growth in unionisation in the past decade, there is still 
no cohesive labour movement, representing and express- 
ing the outlook of the wage-earners on public affairs in 
general. The labour movement is still a minority move- 
ment, even among the wage-earners, and there is still a 
very sharp distinction—and often a cleavage—of interests 
between the paid officials of the unions ‘and the workers 
they claim to represent. This is shown by nothing so 
clearly as by the enormous salaries that the union officials 
vote themselves; there is surely something suspicious 
about a labour “ leader” who draws a salary of more than 
ten times the average earnings of those he leads. Some 
unions live off the workers rather than for them. There 
is the example of the Glaziers’ Union in Chicago, which 
charges an “entrance fee * of $1500 before it will allow 
a man to work, or of the Hodcarriers’ Union which, until 
this summer, had not held an election of its officers for 
27 years. Mr Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States, has given many examples 
of unions which have acquired just enough power to be 
able to paralyse an industry and which use it to make 
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money for their officers out of employers, workers ang 
public alike. 

Most of the worst examples of labour racketeering are 
in the American Federation of Labour. The CIO UNions 
are, on the whole, more honest, more genuine and more 
sincerely representative of the workers they lead. The 
United Mine Workers of America, which has called the 
present strike, is perhaps the nearest approach there jg 
in America to the industrial union as it is understood jn 
this country. Nevertheless, some of its actions are yer 
strange. The Union has an agreement with the “ free» 
mines (i.e., those not owned by steel companies) which 
includes the two principles of the “closed shop ” and the 
“ check-otf °—that is, the compulsory deduction of union 
dues by the employer. For many weeks this summer, the 
miners of at least one county in Pennsylvania were op 
strike against both the employers and the union, because 
of an arbitrary increase in the subscriptions deducted, to 
which their consent had been neither asked nor granted, 
It is precisely this principle of the “ closed shop ” and the 
“check off” for which the present strikes in the “ cap. 
tive” mines have been called. Ninety-five per cent of the 
workers are already in the union, which already enjoys 
the full benefits of being the sole representative in collec- 
tive bargaining. This is the issue for which Mr Lewis has 
been willing to hamstring the munitions programme, defy 
the Government and convulse the nation. Clearly action 
of this sort is not the action of a responsible organisation 
of the workers, proud of its place in the structure of a 
democratic nation, as a strike by a similarly large British 
union would be. It would be a mistake to treat it as 
indicative of anything but a determination on the part of 
a sectional interest to take advantage of the opportunity 
of a seller’s market for labour. 

As it is, Mr Lewis’s actions are gravely embarrassing 
his colleagues of the CIO, now meeting in convention at 
Detroit. They have affirmed their solidarity with the 
miners—they could hardly do anything else. But they 
have offered a rebuke to Mr Lewis, whose isolationist 
views are well known, by emphatically endorsing a reso- 
lution of support for Mr Roosevelt’s foreign policy. The 
CIO President, Mr Philip Murray (who is also Vice- 
President of the United Mine Workers), resigned from 
the National Defence Mediation Board when it found 
against the miners; but he is full of suggestions for 
rebuilding a system of mediation. There is good reason 
for a conciliatory attitude on Labour’s part, for the temper 
of Congress and the public is aroused, and anti-strike 
legislation is in the air. The anti-labour fire-eaters are 
probably as dangerous as Mr Lewis ; for, if one thing 
would be calculated to rally the wage-earners behind the 
labour chiefs, it would be an attempt to outlaw strikes. 
There is a great deal of wild talk about the Army taking 
over the mines. It is true that similar measures have suc- 
ceeded elsewhere—but only where there was a large body 
of men prepared to work if they could get protection 
against the union pickets. Wherever there is a genuine 
strike, which does not depend on violence, armed force 
will be powerless. Coal cannot be: mined with bayonets. 
With extremists to right and left of him, Mr Roosevelt's 
task is not enviable. 

The Congressional vote and the coal strike, put 
together, do not present a pretty picture. They show the 
seamy side of democracy, the struggle of leadership 
against inertia, the power of the obstructive minority. 
These defects have been revealed more clearly than usual 
in America in the past few weeks. But it should never be 
forgotten—least of all by Englishmen—that they are the 
defects of democracy the world over. The countervailing 
strength of democracy is the power of an informed - 
independent public opinion. It is worth all the delays an 
the irritations of the democratic process if they are the 
meanis of enlisting behind the cause the dynamic momen: 
tum of the determination and enterprise of millions © 
free individuals, each making up his mind for hims si 
The British democracy did not shake off its sloth un 
the mass of citizens took a hand in determining policy. 
There is every indication that the same hour of decision 
is approaching, slowly but certainly, in America. 
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Concentration of Industry 


EARLY nine months have passed since the Govern- 

ment’s industrial concentration policy was an- 
nounced on March 4th by Mr Oliver Lyttelton, then 
President of the Board of Trade. Broadly, the object of 
the scheme was, not to bring about a further curtailment 
in production for the home market, but to concentrate 
into the smallest number of plants the output of some 
of the factory trades supplying that market, so as to 
release the greatest possible quantity of manpower, 
machinery and factory space. The process of concentra- 
tion was initiated purely as a temporary expedient, 
designed to economise resources ; indeed, the Govern- 
ment has undertaken to “take all measures open to 
them” to assist in reopening the closed factories after 
the war. The scope of the scheme was limited in that 
it was originally intended to be applied in the main 
only to certain industries manufacturing consumers’ 
goods—the majority of those covered by the Limitation 
of Supplies Order—and to some of those, such as cotton 
and wool textiles, footwear and paper, affected by the 
rationing of raw materials. Since the process is now 
said to have been substantially completed, the time has 
come for assessing the results achieved. 

In view of the comparatively small section of manu- 
facturing industry covered by concentration—the number 
of insured persons aged 16 to 64 in the trades affected 
was about 1,000,000 in July, 1939—the volume of man- 
power, plant and factory space that could be transferred 
to the production of the goods of war could not be 
spectacular. Nevertheless, hopes ran high, for as Mr 
Lyttelton said in announcing the scheme, the trades con- 
cerned were “the main sources of factory-trained labour 
for munitions.” 

In fact, however, by the time the policy of concen- 
tration was announced, the industries concerned had 
already lost a substantial proportion of their labour force, 
as a result of the call-up of men for the forces and of 
the imposition of quotas of production and raw material 
restrictions. For example, the number of workers in 
the industries subject to the Limitation of Supplies 
(Miscellaneous) Order had declined from 555,000 in 
June, 1940, when the Order was issued, to 460,000 in 
April, 1941, when concentration was introduced ; since 
then the total labour force in those industries has been 
teduced to some 400,000. But these figures do not tell the 
whole story. Many individual firms are partly or wholly 
engaged on war work. The numbers producing controlled 
goods for the civilian market are estimated at 300,000 
in June, 1940, 166,000 in April, 1941, and about 
100,000 after concentration. The number of factories in 
these industries was originally about 4,000; of these, 
1,400, employing less than 20 persons, were considered 
too small for the application of concentration, 950 have 
been closed, 1,000. are to continue in operation, while 
650 are on Government work or not covered by the 
scheme for some other reason. Of the factories over the 
minimum size, rather less than two-fifths will thus con- 
tinue to be engaged wholly or mainly for the civilian 
trade. In the industries affected by concentration (ex- 
cluding wool textiles), the number of workers already 
released, or likely to be released (though not always as a 
result of concentration alone), has been officially estimated 
at 149,000 or about one-fifth of their labour force in 
April, 1941. 

The scope of the concentration policy has thus proved 
to be smaller than was generally believed at its inception; 
but within that limited scope the policy has been carried 
out with a fair measure of success, though the results 
Vary from industry to industry. The process is virtually 
complete in the industries covered by the Limitation of 
Supplies (Miscellaneous) Order, and it has reached an 
advanced stage in some of the trades affected by the 
rationing of raw materials. In the latter group, concen- 


tration is complete in cotton spinning and weaving and 
nearly complete in the footwear trade. Less progress, 
however, appears to have been made in the paper and 
wool textile trades. But while concentration has un- 
doubtedly released resources which would otherwise have 
been wasted by operating factories considerably below 
Capacity, it is not yet possible to ascertain its effect on 
costs of production. In normal circumstances, the con- 
centration of production into fewer factories, ensuring 
operation at capacity, should have been followed by a 
reduction in costs per unit ; but this tendency has been 
offset, to some extent, by the withdrawal of many of the 
younger and more efficient workers, and by the neces- 
sity of paying compensation to the closed factories. 

As interesting as the results so far achieved by the 
concentration scheme are the methods adopted. The 
basic method was to make it clear that the nucleus firm 
would be in an advantageous position and to leave it 
to would-be nucleus firms to make such arrangements 
for absorbing the production of other firms as would 
enable them at at capacity. On the whole, this 
plan was successful; in the majority of industries, the 
response was such that the Board of Trade did not have 
to use its compulsory powers on a large scale. Since 
firms refusing to collaborate were faced with the pro- 
bability of losing their labour and factories, or of hav- 
ing their raw material supplies cut off, this is scarcely 
surprising. In the larger industries, voluntary schemes pre- 
dominate; thus 80 per cent of the pottery industry and 70 
per cent of the hosiery trade were covered by voluntary 
schemes. In the case of industries consisting of a large 
number of small units, such as the jewellery, toy and 
sports goods trades, or of a small number of large but 
scattered units, the principle of self-selection of nucleus 
firms was more difficult to apply. But the Government 
has used its powers sparingly, perhaps too sparingly. 

The methods actually adopted for the purpose of 
securing concentration of production vary from industry 
to industry. As was argued in The Economist when the 
policy was first announced, the guiding principle should 
be to devise the schemes in such a way that a reversion 
to the status quo, or at least to normally competitive con- 
ditions, could be easily assured once the emergency had 
passed and the very different circumstances of peace- 
time had been restored. From this point of view, the 
most satisfactory methods would be the more obviously 
loose and temporary, such as an agency arrangement—by 
which the nucleus firm undertakes the production as 
the agent of the closed-down firms, selling the output to 
them at cost price for disposal through their accustomed 
channels—or a pooling scheme, whereby a number of 
firms join together to operate the nucleus plant. The 
least satisfactory method would be the permanent acquisi- 
tion of closed-down plants by nucleus firms. In between 
the most satisfactory and the least satisfactory methods 
would be the different varieties of scheme based on a 
transfer between firms of production quotas. If the con- 
sideration paid for the transfer of quotas is of the nature 
of a share in profits, the scheme approximates to the more 
elastic and more desirable pooling schemes. If the con- 
sideration is a fixed sum, it turns the closed-down firm 
into a rentier and comes close to a permanent merger. 

Judged by these tests, the schemes that have been 
adopted are, on the whole, not unsuccessful. Schemes by 
which the nucleus firm manufactures at cost for its closed 
partner who continues to sell the products is the most 
common form of arrangement. There are, however, 
examples both of permanent mergers and of inelastic com- 
pensation arrangements (for example, in the pottery 
trades). In some sections of the cotton-spinning industry, a 
full-blown scheme of a levy imposed on active spindles 
(irrespective of profits) and a fixed compensation payment 
for inactive spindles has been adopted—a method un- 
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desirable in principle, but possibly justified in an industry 
where the need for concentration will not disappear at 
the end of the war. On the whole, however, it can be 
said that the Board of Trade has successfully used its 
influence in favour of the right sort of scheme. _ 

One general criticism that has been urged against the 
methods followed has been that the fullest economy of 
resources could be achieved only by treating each industry 
as a unit and imposing a central scheme. Logically, the 
argument is correct; but an attempt to apply it would 
have met with the dilemma that either the schemes must 
be worked out by impartial controllers from outside— 
a process that would involve both delay and dispute—or 
else they would inevitably fall into the hands of the trade 
associations. In all the circumstances, it is difficult not 
to accept the argument that to have treated industries 
as units would only doubtfully have increased the 
effectiveness of the policy, while it would certainly have 
strengthened the tendencies towards cartelisation and 
monopoly. As it is, the Board of Trade successfully set 
its face against giving the trade associations any govern- 
ing place in the execution of the policy. In one or two 
cases—pottery is one—they are being used as the chan- 
nels through which compensation is paid. In only very 
few—some parts of the iron and steel trades are significant 
instances—do the trade associations have any greater 
powers. This is a very great gain. 

Nevertheless, even a brief examination of the 
results of concentration suggests that, while it may have 
been designed as a temporary measure, it will inevitably 
have permanent results in altering the structure of 
industry. Even if the various schemes adopted had all 
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been of the loosest variety, many groups of firms would 
probably find it advantageous to remain combined after 
the war. But many of the schemes actually adopted ars 
of a nature that will render the process of unscramblin, 
difficult. And in some industries there are indications thy: 
the larger firms tend permanently to absorb the smalje- 
For example, the Lancashire Cotton Corporation js jj 
purchasing additional mills. The tendency towards am,j. 
gamation is not necessarily undesirable—in fact it js , 
continuation of the pre-war trend—so long as it does no 
result in a permanent restraint of trade. The longer the 
war lasts, the greater this danger will become, and the 
more difficult it will be for owners of closed-down firms 
re-establish themselves. It is obvious that some unfor. 
tunate results must be expected to remain from a policy 
that could never be regarded as anything but a painfy| 
necessity. The Board of Trade should continue the good 
work they have started, to rescue as much as possible of 
the peacetime structure of British industry. 

In sum, the Lyttelton scheme has brought a substan- 
tial measure of rationalisation to the consumers’ goods 
industries. And, provided the Government tzkes good 
care to prevent the creation of monopolies, wartime 
concentration may pave the way towards greater efficiency. 
But the success achieved in a comparatively small sector 
of industry throws into relief the Government's failure 
to deal adequately with the related problems of the dis- 
tributive and service industries whose labour force greatly 
exceeds that of the trades affected by the original concen- 
tration scheme. It emphasises the need for an early exten- 
sion of concentration to these and all the other industries 
which have suffered a decline in the volume of business, 


Ostland 


N the last five months, the Germans have occupied 
the Baltic States, Bessarabia, the Polish Ukraine, 
White Russia and most of the Russian Ukraine. While the 
battle rages on inconclusively to the east, the vast task 
of organising these new conquests cannot await the out- 
come of the war. 

The appointment of Dr Rosenberg to be Minister of 
Occupied Eastern Territory marks a new stage in the 
political organisation of Germany’s eastern conquests. 
Before the outbreak of war, it seemed that the Nazis were 
encouraging dissident national groups with the bribe 
of independent statehood to work for the disintegration 
of the U.S.S.R. Ukrainian Nationalists, Lithuanian Acti- 
vists and Estonian Fascists all hoped—and had some 
grounds for hoping—that their support of the Nazis would 
be rewarded by independence and power. The first weeks 
of the eastern campaign did not disillusion them. The 
Ukrainian Nationalist Bandera, which the Nazis had 
formed and encouraged frum Berlin, assisted in the re- 
occupation of the Polish Ukraine. The Lithuanian 
Activists staged an internal insurrection to time with the 
German invasion, and Kaunas was actually handed over 
by the Activists to the advancing German armies ; but 
once the occuption was completed, the Germans uncere- 
moniously dropped the Nationalists who had assisted 
their entry. Their nationalism was too genuine, and 
the Nazis feared insubordination and local discontent 
when these men discovered—as discover they must—that 
they had simply changed one type of occupation for 
another. Thus all semblance of conciliation was aban- 
doned within a few weeks of the occupation. In the 
place of national governments, German Reich commis- 
sioners were appointed, all picked from among the 
oldest, most trusted and most anti-Communist members 
of the Nazi Party. All the north-eastern territories, 
including Polish and Soviet White Russia and the Baltic 
States, were grouped together as the Ostland and placed 
under the governorship of Gauleiter Lohse. Other 
” General Commissioners ” work under him, at Kaunas, 
Riga and Tallinn, and General Commissioner Kube 
controls Polish and Soviet White Russia from Minsk. 


In the south, the hopes of the Ukrainian Separatists 
were dashed by a German decision, taken soon after the 
occupation, to transfer the Polish Ukraine to the mercies 
of Dr Frank and the Government General of Poland. 
All that is left of the Ukrainians’ high hopes to-day is a 
series of minor political and economic privileges whose 
purpose is, however, not to raise the Ukrainians so much 
as to debase still further the status of the Poles and the 
Jews. The rest of the Ukraine is still under direct 
military administration. So, too, is the Smolensk area. 
And “military administration” fades off without any 
clearly defined frontiers into the actual fighting zone. 

All these separate administrations, which have worked 
from the first in the closest collaboration with Dr Rosea- 
berg’s “Eastern Section” in Berlin, have now been 
grouped together under his control as “ Eastern Terri- 
tories.” His appointment marks the end of all opportunist, 
nationalist flirtations. German policy in the Ostland 1s 
returning to the secular policy of Innere Kolonisation, the 
policy of Bismarck and the Kaiser when they attempted 
to people the Polish fringes of Prussia and Silesia, the 
avowed Lebensraum policy of Mein: Kampf, and of Dr 
Rosenberg himself. In Bismarck’s day, only German- 
occupied Poland was in question. To-day, in the words 
of an official German spokesman, “ Economic and g¢0- 
political conditions in the East make it necessary to draw 
the limits of the eastern space rather further afield than 
is generally done.” 

If colonisation is the ultimate objective, the first 
problem is to rescue something from the wreck of wat. 
In the chaos which has followed the passage of the armues 
and the withdrawal of the highly centralised, highly 
autocratic Russian administration, some kind of eco 
omic and social reorganisation is probably far mor¢ 
pressing than the problem of political control. The 
Germans face formidable difficulties. In no territo!) 
occupied so far have they had to deal with so much 
destruction. It is always much easier for a completely 
state-run community to impose huge sacrifices upon the 
people. The destruction has not been individual 3 
sporadic, but planned as comprehensively as any previous 
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schemes of construction—for example, the system of time 
pombs in Kiev was linked to the electric light system of 
the city. The unequal incidence of sabotage in agriculture 
and in industry is due not only to the inherently more 
destructible nature of machinery but also to the fact 
chat it is in crops and livestock that the peasant comes 
nearest to private ownership and is therefore least eager 
for patriotic destruction. Wherever the Germans 
advanced suddenly and rapidly, in Polish Ukraine, in 
White Russia or in the lands between the Dniester and 
the Dnieper, they succeeded in salvaging most of the 
harvest. They were assisted too by the fact that in these 
western districts they attacked while the crops were still 
standing. In Eastern Ukraine and in much of the 
Smolensk area, the harvest was already in and the grain 
had gone east. The most serious side of sabotage in agri- 
culture follows from the fact that Russian farming is very 
heavily mechanised. It is hard to say how many of Russia’s 
+000 tractor stations the Germans have captured intact—a 
percentage possibly in the areas of rapid occupation, but, 
whenever the Soviet authorities were given time, there 
can be no doubt that the tractor stations were destroyed. 

In industry, destruction and evacuation have also 
followed a consistent plan. The Germans are left with 
the unexploited raw materials, with very heavy fixed plant 
that cannot be destroyed and apparently very little else. 
Even though some new machines can, perhaps, be brought 
in, the problem of fuel remains very formidable. All occu- 
pied Russia is for the time being cut off from its Caucasian 
oil supplies. The Germans are getting a little oil from 
Galicia, a few thousand tons from Romney, and perhaps 
200,000 tons of shale oil from Estonia—an amount quite 
inadequate to balance the vast new agricultural and indus- 
trial commitments Germany has assumed. 

If this sum of agricultural and industrial wreckage is 
added up, all the Germans can hope to secure this year 
is some grain—probably not so much as the Russians 
exported to Germany last year—the flax and hemp crops, 
and oilseeds. Coal and iron ore are available, if they can 
be mined, but Germany is not in great need of either, 
and the iron is 2,000 miles from the nearest smelting 
works. There is manganese, but the Russians supplied 
the Germans very fully in previous years. As for next year, 
everything depends upon the degree of reorganisation 
possible. It is not likely to be high. Nevertheless, the 
Germans’ power of restoring a country devastated by war 
and sabotage should not be underestimated. Behind the 
front line, a whole army of men are occupied on imme- 
diate reconstruction. There are the Army Economic 
Troops who make the inventory of captured foodstuffs, 
raw materials and machinery. Behind them, the 
Technische Nothilfe, many hundred thousands strong, a 
corps of engineers and skilled workers, repairs water 
works, power stations, gas works, plants and fac- 
tories. Parallel with, and complementary to, their 
activities is the work of the Todt organisation, which 
may well number half a million men; its work 
is the building of roads and railways, aerodromes, 
factories, housing. Behind them again are the millions 
of navvies in the Labour Corps and among the 
prisoners of war. The difficulty in Russia is that all these 
men, who in the west were available by July 1940 for 
reconstruction, are still involved in the military campaign. 
In northern France, particularly in Alsace, it was possible 
to organise the autumn sowing by throwing in the para- 
military labour battalions—for example, light tanks were 
used for tractors ; in Russia, the vast front diverts a high 
Percentage of men and materials to the feeding of the war 
machine and there is no trace of slackening appetite. 

Germany’s hopes of any kind of restoration must 
therefore depend to a very great extent on securing the 
co-operation of the Russian population. It is too early 
‘0 say how well they are succeeding. but their task has 
probably been made politically easier by the emigration 
eastwards of the urban and rural bureaucracy and by the 
most efficient and presumably most politically intelligent 
Workers, At the same time, the managerial problem has 
deen enormously increased. The Germans could perhaps 
Secure a considerable measure of support if they were 
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completely to undo the collective basis of Russian agri- 
culture, particularly in the Baltic States and East Poland, 
where collectivisation is not two years old. Unfortunately 
for the Germans, popularity and output are incom- 
patible. The whole working structure of agriculture and 
industry could just conceivably be transformed into 
individualism if the individualist were there. But there 
are no “kulaks””; there are no small industrialists. The 
whole bureaucratic framework has emigrated, and there 
1s no local wood for new scaffolding. The Germans have 
brought in German and foreign overseers to take the 
place of the old Soviet administration. Collective farms 
remain the same though they are called “ communal farm- 
steads.” State farms remain as “national farmsteads.” 
The peasants are being bribed with taxfree private strips 
of land and high prices in marks for their goods. But 
they have not been given control of the land. 

It is not only a question of the lack of “ entrepreneurs.” 
The lands of the Ukraine and White Russia are ‘not 
suited to small scale intensive mixed farming. If the 
Germans “gave” the peasants the land in a Balkan 
sense of 2-5 hectare holdings, the result would be, not 
merely no surplus for Germany, but not even subsistence 
for the Russians. It is the old problem of 1918. At that 
time, the German General Staff would have found it 
very convenient to rally the peasants to the support of 
the independent Ukrainian Rada by giving them the 
land. But they found that only on the big estates were 
there any agricultural surpluses, or any hopes of future 
excess production. So, although they grouped the land- 
owners in some communal fancy dress as a Union of 
Cornraisers (Khliboroby), the landowners kept the land, 
the peasants remained hostile and the whole experiment 
broke down. The normal type of Ukrainian agriculture is 
the “ grain factory,” and grain factories are incompatible 
with peasant ownership in any form the peasant can 
recognise as such. 

This paradox does not hold good of industry. The 
Germans, within the constraining limits of further war 
and indefinitive occupation, are more free to experiment 
as they will. It is too early to say what type of organisa- 
tion they have in mind. Heavy industry will presumably 
be state controlled. In September a special company was 
formed, the Bergbau- und Huettengesellschaft—Ost,” 
under the direction of Pleiger, the managing director of 
the Hermann Goering Werke. The Werke are, of course, 
the parent trust, and the new company’s working pro- 
gramme will be dovetailed into the Four Year Plan. It 
is rumoured that private industry will be encouraged to 
migrate or to open up new enterprises. At the Koenigs- 
berg Fair in October, Dr Funk spoke of the Ostiand as 
being united at last with its natural market, Europe, and 
examples of Russia’s riches—iron from Krivoi-Rog, shale 
oil from Estonia—were on view. However, none of this 
can be regarded as much more than shadow play until 
the war is won or, at the very least, a front stabilised. 
There are no machines ; the railways groan under military 
traffic ; the roads are quagmires ; the towns are gutted. 
To keep stirring even a faint pulse of economic life is all 
that the Germans can hope for this year or perhaps next. 
“Collaboration ” did not get under way in France until 
February, 1941, and there there were thousands of indus- 
trialists, large and small, with whom to work. Russia 
must, by every count, entail a slower schedule. = 

In all this political and economic reorganisation, 
embryonic as it is, clouded with the fog of war, improvis- 
ing here, defeated there, baffled by a thousand _hair- 
raising material and psychological problems, in all this, 
a consistent plan emerges none the less. It is the plan of 
the Ostland, of Innere Kolonisation, of a vast area of the 
East where the Germans can expand as the land owners 
and industrialists ruling a new race of serfs. The vision 
is not fantastic. It has been the fate of the vast, inarticu- 
late mass of Slavs to live under many foreign masters 
and to serve under many autocratic régimes. The 
great query does not lie in the Ukraine, for all the 
appalling difficulties the Germans face. It is at the 
Moscow front and will be answered only by victory or 
defeat. 
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Parliament and Placemen 


N time of war the authority of the Government is 
I necessarily complete. It is perhaps for this very reason 
that, after two years, Parliament should show itself as 
determined as it has recently been to restate the 
supremacy of Parliament and the constitutional subordina- 
tion of the Executive. The opposition to Regulation 18B 
is a straw in the wind; and last week’s report of the 
Select Committee appointed early last March to enquire 
into the troublesome question of offices or places of 
profit under the Crown puts the issue in the long per- 
spective of Parliamentary history. The occasion of its 
appointment was, it will be remembered, the House of 
Commons Disqualification (Temporary Provisions) Bill, 
which was passed on the occasion of Mr Malcolm 
MacDonald’s appointment as High Commissioner in 
Canada to enable him and other officials to retain their 
seats in Parliament. 

At the time of the debates on the Bill, the two main 
criticisms expressed in Parliament were, first, that it 
would disfranchise constituencies and, secondly, that it 
would increase the power of the Executive. In its report, 
the Select Committee shows that one or both of these 
arguments have been behind most of the resolutions, 
statutes and decisions in individual cases since the 
seventeenth century, when the question of office holding 
first engaged the serious attention of the House of 
Commons. For instance, in 1606 a select committee con- 
sidered the cases of certain ambassadors and certain 
holders of offices in Ireland. In the latter case, the 
Members were declared to have forfeited their seats 
because their patents were granted for life, whereas the 
ambassadors were allowed to retain their membership 
of Parliament, because at that time an embassy was 
regarded as a temporary mission. Over three hundred 
years later, therefore, Sir Stafford Cripps was not dis- 
qualified from membership when he became ambassador 
to Moscow. It is true that in the reign of James I, the 
House of Commons was mainly concerned with its own 
rights and its own wants, rather than with its duties 
towards its constituencies. But, as the Select Committee 
points out, the principle that a Member’s duties include 
duties to his constituents is a modern corollary of the 
older and wider principle that certain offices are incom- 
patible with membership of the House of Commons. 

After the Restoration, Parliament regarded the holding 
of offices under the Crown from a different angle. The 
emphasis now lay, not so much on the fact that they were 
offices—and therefore possibly incompatible with member- 
ship—but on the fact that they were under the Crown 
—and therefore incompatible with the growing power 
and independence of Parliament. Because of this shift in 
emphasis, legislation was felt to be more appropriate ; 
and by a provision in the Act of Settlement, all office 
holders were excluded from membership. Obviously, if 
this had been the Commons’ final say, Cabinet govern- 
ment as England knows it would have been impossible. 
But in their earlier attempts at legislation and in their 
resolution of 1680, they had left a loophole for Ministers 
to remain Members of the House, and in the Succession 
to the Crown Act of 1705 (re-enacted in 1707) the com- 
promise was made law. This statute provided that any 
person accepting a new office or place of profit under the 

t is, one created after October 25, 1705— 
should be disqualified, and also that any Member accept- 
ing an office of profit should have to seek re-election— 
which remained in force until the Re-election of Ministers 
Acts of 1919 and 1926. Thus, although an Ambassador 
to Moscow is exempt under the first provision, an 
Ambassador to Washi —as the Attorney-General 
pointed. out in the debate on the MacDonald Bill—is 
probably not, because there was no such person in the 
reign of Queen Anne; and the modern office of High 
Commissioner is quite clearly a disqualification. 

These three principles—incompatibility of certain 


offices with membership ; the need to control the influence 
of the Executive in Parliament by limiting the numbe; 
of office-holders in the House; and the need to haye 
some Ministers in the House in order to ensure the 
control of the Executive by Parliament—have been 
followed by the Select Committee in its recommendations. 
It recommends that a Bill should be introduced dis- 
qualifying all office-holders, except such as are excepted 
in the Bill itself, while the enforcement of the law and 
the consideration of new or doubtful cases would be 
left to machinery set up by the House. The exceptions 
would cover—in view of the third principle—holders of 
ministerial offices, but—in view of the second principle— 
the Committee would limit the number sitting in the 
House of Commons in peacetime to 60, about Io per 
cent of the total membership and 3 more than 
the number permitted before the outbreak of 
war. It sees, however, a danger that the purpose 
of this limitation would be defeated if the modern ten- 
dency to appoint Parliamentary Private Secretaries were 
extended. Just as under the Tudors and early Stuarts, the 
privy councillors as Members of Parliament were the 
chief link between the Crown and Commons, so to-day 
the PPS is the eyes and ears of his Minister in the House. 
Since, however, he is appointed by the Minister person- 
ally, he cannot be disqualified by reason of his holding 
office under the Crown—in any case, as the Committee 
points out, his function depends upon his membership. 
But it agrees with the view that the existence of the 
PPSs increases the voting strength and influence of the 
Government in the House, and it recommends, there- 
fore, that by resolution or some other non-legislative 
means their number should be limited. 

The next recommendation of the Select Committee 
deals with the non-Ministerial offices which should be 
exempt from disqualification. These include officers and 
men of the armed forces not on active service ; Lords 
Lieutenant, except for the counties in which they hold 
office; High Sheriffs and Recorders with a similar stipu- 
lation; JPs, Commissioners of Assize and chairmen and 
deputy-chairmen of quarter sessions, other than London 
quarter sessions; Gentlemen-at-Arms; Regius Professors, 
heads of colleges, the Provost of Eton and other academic 
offices; the first Church Estates Commissioner and unpaid 
members of the Forestry Commission and the Charity 
Commission (it is worth noting, incidentally, that the 
War Damage Act excludes a Member of Parliament from 
serving on the War Damage Commission); the legal repre- 
sentatives of the late Mr G. E. B. Eyre, who hold the 
office of King’s Printer in trust for Eyre and Spottis- 
woode Limited; and finally—it is a relief in view of the 
present holder of the office—the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. 

The Select Committee then gives a list of the persons 
who, it considers, should be expressly disqualified, even 
though they may be technically outside the disqualifica- 
tion provision. The exclusion of judges is obvious, and 
other judicial offices, such as the chairman and deputy- 
chairman of London quarter-sessions, are also specifically 
excluded from Parliament by statute. But there are other 
judicial or semi-judicial offices, about which the pos!to” 
is not so clear but which the Committee considers should 
disqualify. These include the Recorder of London, one 
of the chief criminal judges in England; the Comme 
Serjeant ; the Judge of Appeal of the Isle of Man; 4 
all stipendiary magistrates. The exclusion of civil servant 
is as clear as the exclusion of judges, but, having reg@t 
to both law and practice, the Committee thinks that 3 
definite pronouncement should be made that ambassadors 
are now disqualified, because their office is no longet io 
temporary mission—and is therefore incompatible ow 
membership—and because they have to carry out M* 
policy and directions of the Government. The same con 
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siderations apply to High Commissioners. The Committee 
would preserve, however, the Parliamentary fiction of 
applying for the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds’ 
and the Manor of Northstead to enable a Member to 
resign his seat. But there is one body of people on whom 
the Select Committee finds itself unable to express any 
opinion concerning their disqualification, and that is the 
clergy. Thus, unless Parliament itself alters the present 
sition, nonconformist clergy and ministers ot other 
churches may continue to sit—and vote against Sunday 
theatres—while clergy of the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholic Church are disqualified by statute. 

In the second part of its report, the Select Committee 
deals with office-holding in the present state of war. The 
general position has been greatly altered by a series of 
statutes—the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act; the 
Regional Commissioners Act, whic exempts Regional 
Commissioners and Deputy Regional Commissioners 
from disqualification; the Ministers of the Crown (Emer- 
gency Appointments) Act, which removes the restriction 
on the number of Ministers sitting in the House; the 
House of Commons (Service in His Majesty’s Forces) 
Act, which allows Members to go on active service; and 
the House of Commons Disqualification (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Act. By all this legislation, the three principles 
underlying the law and practice of disqualification have 
gone by the board. The Committee recognises that this 
is largely unavoidable; nevertheless, it is concerned to 
point out one or two dangers in the present position. For 
instance, it points out that the Act repealing the limit 
on the number of Ministers is only restricted in duration 
by the fact that it applies to Ministers appointed for the 
prosecution of any war in which His Majesty may be 
engaged. Thus, it could still be in force if, say, this 
country were technically at war with San Marino long 


NOTES OF 


The African Front 


Not only the embattled “second fronters” but the 
British public in general have received the news of the 
Libyan offensive with relief and interest. Now there is a 
“second front” there where, by every military calculation, 
it can only effectively be; where the British can strike 
across a land frontier against an enemy who shares with 
them the disadvantage of exposed maritime lines of com- 
munication. The newly-constituted Eighth Army launched 
its first attack on November 18th, repeating the manoeuvre 
of Sidi Barrani. Mechanised units crossed the frontier well 
behind Sollum and Halfaya and on the first day advanced 
fifty miles into Libya to the south of Sidi Omar. The real 
fighting will begin when the columns swing to the sea to 
establish contact with Tobruk. Axis strength is estimated 
at three armoured divisions and supporting troops, and 
there is no doubt that the struggle will be stiff. Neverthe- 
less, the wholesale sinkings of Axis ships in recent weeks 
must have influenced the enemy’s supply position and in 
spite of Britain’s expanding commitments in Iran, the 
British Army that is attacking to-day is far stronger than 
the one commanded by Gen. Wavell during the abortive 
British attack of the early summer. It is disturbing that, at 
this juncture, the situation in French North Africa should 
appear to be more unsettled. It is, of course, an obvious 
moment for Germany to bring pressure to bear on 
Vichy to put an end to General Weygand’s relative 
independence. The General, backed by American support 
and American supplies, has been able to prevent so far the 
enfiefing of his command to the Nazis, and there are some 

erican observers who believe that the arrival of British 
columns on the frontiers of Tunisia would have a powerful 
effect on the General. There is little the British Govern- 
ment can do to influence the decision of Vichy. But the 
Position is very different in Washington. Vichy values 
American recognition. North Africa depends upon 
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after the war with Germany was at an end. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, recommends that the Act should be 
amended so as to limit its duration to the present war. 
It also makes certain recommendations regarding the 
Disqualification (Temporary Provisions) Act: that the 
certificate of the First Lord of the Treasury that the 
appointment of a Member to a certain office is in the 
public interest should be altered to state that it is also 
in the public interest that the Member should retain 
his membership of Parliament; that there should be 
some limit on the number of certificates granted in a 
year and some limit on the period for which exemption 
from disqualification is granted ; and that a certificate 
should be communicated to the Speaker, who would 
inform the House and thereby give it more publicity. 
These wartime recommendations are, however, by their 
nature of less interest and importance than the main 
body of the Select Committee’s report. The value of this 
lies both in the clarity with which the present confusing 
position is expounded and, particularly in these days, in 
its restatement of the subordination of the Executive 
to Parliament. If the proposals are adopted, a mass of 
legal and conventional anomalies will have been swept 
away, the rights of that “odious and objectionable 
person ”—the common informer—to recover penalties in 
respect of disqualified office-holders rescinded, and the 
disqualification for office-holders made as clear as it is 
for minors, lunatics, aliens, felons, bankrupts and peers 
of the realm. This alone would be no mean achieve- 
ment. But far more important is the Select Committee’s 
support of the three principles which in effect affirm the 
supremacy of Parliament and the people it represents. 
If its recommendations are in many ways a compromise, 


‘ that is fully in accordance with the grand compromise— 


the Constitution itself. 


THE WEEK 


American supplies. The continuation of both must be made 
conditional upon good conduct. 


* * * 


The Mood of Parliament 


It illustrates the present mood of Parliament that oth 
Mr Morrison and Mr Shinwell are under fire, the Home 
Secretary because of the power he wields to detain suspects 
in defence of national security and the Labour front-bencher 
because his criticism of the Government has turned to un- 
remitting censure. The situation has the appeatance of 
paradox. The country is overwhelmingly united in support 
of the war, and Mr Churchill has commanding backing in 
Parliament and outside. But Parliament is more than ever 
wary in protection of individual rights, especially those of 
Members ; and the Government is more than ever sensitive 
to criticism. The House of Commons is to debate Regula- 
tion 18B again, and many Members are anxious to restrain 
the use of arbitrary detention by the Executive either by 
replacing the Committee which now advises Mr Morrison 
in these cases by an impartial tribunal or, as some propose, 
by restoring to suspects their normal right of appeal to the 
courts. Lord Ponsonby’s indictment in the House of Lords, 
on behalf of the peace-seeking Duke of Bedford, of the 
“ Gestapo methods ” of the Home Secretary probably went 
further than most non-pacifist critics of Mr Morrison would 
go; and the astonishing personal attack !aunched in the 
Commons last week against Mr Shinwell probably 
exaggerated—both by its measured violence and by the 
large proportion it took of Mr Alexander’s time in reply- 
ing to the debate—the Government's resentment of Mr 
Shinwell’s strictures. But the wariness of Members and the 
sensitiveness of Ministers are very real. To the observer, 
it appears that although concern by Members for the rights 
of dissentient opinions and by Ministers for the exigencies 
of wartime administration are both part and parcel of 
what Mr Churchill himself last week called “the full 
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practice and freedom of Parliamentary institutions,” both 
sides could quite certainly do with a dose of common 
sense, Ministers restraining their resentment and Members 
their more extravagant suspicions. 


Members and Ministers 


Parliament gave Mr Morrison the powers he is using 
under Regulation 18B, after careful scrutiny of their details, 
because they believed them to be necessary. Equally, they 
can now take them away or amend them if they feel that, 
in fact, they have been abused. But members should ask 
of themselves whether their present critical attitude is not 
really due to the assumption, which is not as yet soundly 
based, that the emergency against which 18B was devised 
has now passed away. They should remind themselves that, 
as Lord Simon pointed out on Tuesday, the Duke of 
Bedford, for all his “irresponsible and pestilential” views, 
is still at large and free to speak. Mr Morrison must have 
the means to do his job, which is to defend the realm from 
within ; and there is no evidence that opinions, as distinct 
from subversive action or connections dangerous to the 
State, are being restrained or prosecuted. Parliament must, 
of course, decide, but it must decide sensibly. Similarly 
with Ministers and Mr Shinwell. Mr Shinwell is an able 
Member and was once an able Minister. During the war 
his criticisms have often been pertinent and timely. Now, 
however, his manner, which has always, because of its 
bitter and personal brilliance, been better suited to the 
hustings than to Parliament and the wartime platform, has 
begun to outweigh his master. The more the Government, 
for all its faults, succeeds in doing, the more critical Mr 
Shinwell becomes. He no longer criticises in any helpful 
sense ; he just opposes. He is violent, and therefore dis- 
appointingly ineffective ; and he is apparently not ready 
to harness his great abilities to any but the highest offices 
of State. But Mr Shinwell is not wholly to blame by any 
means. It is because Ministers have in the past been so 
slow to move and so reluctant to accept advice that the 
more restless of the critics have allowed themselves to be 
goaded into ill-temper and ineffectiveness. The critics start 
on the firmest of ground: they were elected to scrutinise 
the work of the Executive, to state grievances, to criticise 
faults, to make suggestions and “to bother about everything 
that the people are bothering about,” as one Member put 
it the other day. It is only when they and their Ministerial 
targets both sacrifice sense to sensibility that the present 
state of mutual suspicion arises. 


* * x 


Fighting North and South 


The lull in the Moscow centre continues, while the 
Germans publish heartrending accounts of the weather and 
the cold and the thaws and the mud. On the extremes of 
the front, the situation is changing. In the south, the 
Germans report the capture of Kerch; in the extreme 
north, there is evidence of a new drive against the Mur- 
mansk railway. The capture of Kerch—which the Russians 
do not yet admit—is an essential preliminary to an air and 
sea attack upon the Caucasus. But there are other pre- 
liminaries, equally essential. With Sevastopol unreduced 
in the rear, naval manoeuvres in the Black Sea would be 
very hazardous. With big pockets of serious resistance stil! 
holding out and general guerilla fighting continuing in the 
peninsula, the marshalling of the necessary fleet of troop 
carriers, gliders and support planes would be almost impos- 
sible. The attack en Crete followed the “ pacification” of 
Greece and an intensive construction of new airfields. Under 
existing conditions in the Crimea, such preparations would 
appear to be out of the question, even supposing that, with 
the immense drain of the front, the labour force were 
available. As winter settles on the other fronts, the Ger- 
mans may very well concentrate more and more of their 
resources on a Caucasian campaign—in the celebrated map 
displayed in Prague in 1939 only the Ukraine and the Cau- 
casus are scheduled for conquest by 1941—but the Rus- 
sians should have some weeks yet to strengthen their de- 
fences south of Rostov. The new activity in the Karelian 
sector may be partly a propaganda move to rally the Finns 
to greater efforts—Terboven’s visit to the northern front 
probably had the same purpose, both for the Finns and the 
rather discouraged Germans—but there is an obvious 
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strategic objective in cutting off the Soroka-Archanoe! 
railway line which links Murmansk with Central Russi, 
It is very doubtful whether Archangel can be kept ice free 
and the northern supply route—the shortest Anglo. 
American route—depends upon keeping Murmansk and the 
stretch of railway between Murmansk and Soroka clear of 
the enemy. So far, neither Finns nor Germans have mad: 
much progress in the Salla-Kandalaksha sector, but the 
season is beginning in which the Finns scored such signal 
victories in 1939. Murmansk is thus a crucial sector and j; 
is encouraging that here at least the RAF can render direc; 
assistance. 


Russia’s Resources 


In an article on page 616, the question of Germany’; 
gains from the occupation of European Russia is fully dis- 
cussed. But more important than the gains of the Germans 
are the losses of the Russians. By any estimate they have, 
of course, been terrific; the loss of the industrial area of 
the Ukraine alone deprives Russia for the time being of 
nearly 60 per cent of its industrial capacity. However, there 
is good reason to believe that the Russians have done more 
than at first seemed possible to build up their industria} 
second line. The movement of industry to the east, begun 
under the first Plans, has been carried much further under 
the Third Five-Year Plan which comes to an end in 1942. 
Under this Plan thie Urals—together with Kuznetsk Khazak- 
stan and Karaganda—are scheduled to produce a third of 





the Union’s pig-iron, steel and rolled metal next year. The 


greater part of Russia’s smelted copper will come from 
enormous plants set up at Revda near Sverdlovsk and in the 
neighbourhood of Orsk. Nickel is produced at Ufaley and 
new plants are nearing completion at Khalilovo. Kamensk 
has a big aluminium factory and Perm is the centre o! 4 
growing chemicals industry. The real shortages occur in 
such categories as specialised steels, machinery and machin: 
tools. Here, however, the Government’s carefully devisec 
and drastically executed plan of evacuation and emigre- 
tion is doing much to make good the deficiencies. The 
scene witnessed by Sir Walter Monkton of trucks anc 
trains loaded with tools, machinery, the bricks of the fac- 
tory, the workers, their families and their household effects 
all moving eastwards can, it appears, be seen on any ¢ast- 
going road and railway. The evacuation of industrial Lenin- 
grad—which is said to have begun as early as 1938—has 
been carried on even with the Germans in the suburbs; 
and in every area so far occupied by the Germans, almos' 
the entire movable plant was evacuated before the arriva- 
of the enemy. Very optimistic estimates even suggest that 
by 1942, Russia’s industrial capacity—not necessarily 1t 
output—will not fall far short of the total Union capacity 
in 1941. There remains one serious difficulty—oil. The 0 
resources of the Urals are not very fully developed. The oil 
from the Ishimbaevo fields is refined at Ufa and Syzran and 
another refinery is under construction at Perm—for the 
time, the Perm oil goes to Saratov-on-Volga for refining: 
but this capacity falls very far short of what is necessary " 
maintain the Russian armies and Russian industry. The 
oil of the Caucasus and the sea route from Baku to Astrak- 
han must be preserved at all cost. 
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Ring in the New 


The expected changes in the Cabinet are apparently 
not to happen. The Prime Minister went out of his way 
last week to inform his critics in the Commons that he did 
not intend to alter his Ministers. Instead, there has been a 
wholesale reshuffle in the High Command of the Army. 
Even more than the last drastic changes in the high places 
of the RAF, this has come as a surprise to the public. The 
alterations began with the recent appointment of General 
Sir James Marshall-Cornwall to be GOC Western Com- 
mand and the “relinquishment” by Admiral Sir Roger 
Keyes of his leadership of the Commandos. Now General 
Sir John Dill, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, becomes 
Governor-designate of Bombay ; General Sir Alan Brooke, 
Commander-in-Chief Home Forces, becomes CIGS; Major- 
General Nye, Director of Staff Duties, becomes Vice 
CIGS; Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Royds Pownall, Vice 
CIGS, proceeds to a special “secret” appointment. Lieu- 
renant-General B. C. T. Paget, GOC South-Eastern Com- 
mand, becomes Commander-in-Chief Home Forces; and 
Lieutenant-General B. L. Montgomery takes over as GOC 
South-Eastern Command. It cannot be disguised that the 
Army has been the most criticised, in general and in detail, 
of all the Services; and there is certainly much to be said for 
changes which, on the whole, bring younger commanders 
to the fore. The new Vice-CIGS, who has risen from the 
ranks, is only 45; and Sir John Dill, who is replaced by 
a man two years younger, had reached the retiring age of 
60. Captain Margesson has made it plain that only in excep- 
tional circumstances will any officers be retained above the 
age-limits laid down. On the other hand, age—especially 
when it is a matter of a year or two—is of much less conse- 
quence in high command than in the field and operational 
posts which are at present being very properly purged of 
the old and unelastic. Sir John Dill is still officially de- 
scribed as an “outstanding strategist ” of “ compelling per- 
sonality.” Major-General Nye is the only really young com- 
mander in the new appointments; but none of the others 
who have been reshuffled, apart of -course from the in- 
domitable Admiral Keyes, is yet 55. Lay opinion can make 
no judgment in these matters; the powers-that-be know 
best, or ought to. Perhaps the public is somewhat dis- 
illusioned ; it is used to the military heroes of yesteryear, 
the Ironsides and the Gamelins, becoming the failures and 
the discards of to-day. Army commanders are always the 
best until they are removed, swans until they are recognised 
as geese. But even the most sceptical will admit that, from 
their records, there is rather more chance than usual this 
time that the newly promoted commanders are in fact what 
the usual chorus of welcome has proclaimed them to be, 
men who have emerged now because they have stood the 
test of modern mechanical warfare. They are known to have 
up-to-date views about tanks and air co-operation. It is 
always the losing side in Test matches that makes most 
changes in the team; and the generals of the German army, 
young or old, do not change because they win their battles. 
The time is approaching for the Allies to make use of the 
weapons they are now making; and these appointments 
may be regarded as the first stage in the new phase of more 
active fighting. 


* * * 


No Wavering at Washington 


In an atmosphere of frenzied patriotism, the Japanese 
Diet has authorised an extraordinary military expenditure 
of 3,800,000,000 yen, and has approved stringent new taxa- 
ton without a qualm. What interruptions there were 
appeared to represent the impatience of the members with 
the Government’s hesitations in placing the country on “a 
full war footing.” If it was the purpose of General Tojo to 
work up an atmosphere of crisis in order to secure the safe 
passage of the new economic measures, he has succeeded 
admirably ; but the effect of the wild talk and general irres- 
Ponsibility upon the conversations in Washington must be 
deplorable from the Japanese standpoint—that is to say, 
deplorable if they really hoped to reach some kind of settle- 
ment by negotiation. Mr Kurusu has arrived, and he and 
Admiral Nomura have seen the President, but, given the 
Statements made to the Diet by the Japanese Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, it is impossible to see what possible 
basis for agreement there can be. General Tojo laid down 
a three point programme—non-interference of other Powers 
in the China “ incident,” an end not only to the “ military 
threat” to Japan but to the economic blockade and all 


restrictions on free trading, and no extension of the Euro- ™ 


pean war to East Asia. Washington’s answer to these points 
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can follow only one line—that the Japanese have it in their 
own power to accomplish this programme. No other Powers 
will “intervene” in China, provided Japanese intervention 
is brought to an end. There will be no restrictive military 
or economic action against Japan, provided Indo-China is 
evacuated and the military threat to the South Seas is 
removed. There will be no extension of the European war 
to the Far East, provided Japan breaks off its “ entangling 
alliance” with the Axis. There are happy signs that the 
President is taking a firm line. His first talks with Mr 
Kurusu have coincided with the release of very interesting 
details about the extent and nature of American help to 
the Chinese. American repair equipment and lorries are 
being used for widening and improving the Burma Road ; 
300 United States pilots are to assist in the development of 
the Free Chinese Air Force; regular shiploads of armaments 
and supplies are promised for the coming winter. Britain, 
too, is showing a firm front of which the arrival of Canadian 
reinforcements at Hongkong is welcome evidence. Japan 
can have peace—yes, but at a price. And at long last the 
democracies seem to have realised that not they, but the 
Japanese, must pay the price. 


Good Neighbours 


The United States and Mexican Governments are to 
be congratulated on a statesmanlike settlement of their out- 
standing difficulties. Not only is the oil dispute apparently 
closed, but other problems which have long been points of 
friction in the relations of the two countries are satisfac- 
torily resolved. Mexico is to pay $40 rgillions in full settle- 
ment of the general claims of American citizens in Mexico 
—this figure includes the long-disputed agrarian claims ; 
the two Governments announce their intention to negotiate 
a reciprocal trade agreement ; the United States will assist 
the stabilisation of the peso, buy up newly-mined Mexican 
silver and make loans for the building of highways. The 
most important point of friction—the oil dispute—is not 
settled outright, but the importance of the terms of the 
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agreement lies in the fact that both parties have discovered 
an agreed basis for a settlement. It is no longer a question 
of a lease or the length of a lease or of rights to the sub- 
soil. The issue is the comparatively straightforward one of 
compensation. The Mexican Government have agreed to 
make a cash deposit of $9 millions pending the final deter- 
mination of the sum of compensation by two experts, one 
designated by each of the Governments concerned. The new 
agreement proves that, given political good will on both 
sides, economic problems and interests need not stand in 
the way of a general settlement. President Roosevelt and 
President Camacho have proved their good will. It is to be 
hoped that the same mutual accommodation can now be 
shown between Mexico and Great Britain. 


x x * 


Shipping and the Neutrality Act 


On Monday the revision of the Neutrality Act acquired 
Jegal sanction. The amendment, which enables American 
merchantmen to be armed, and removes all geographical 
restrictions on their movement, is a decisive step towards 
that full collaboration between Great Britain and the United 
States which is necessary to secure their joint communica- 
tions, to enable them to utilise their combined re- 
sources to the best advantage, and to concentrate their 
striking power in the theatres of war. The American 
Government had already gone a long way in this direction. 
On the one hand, it has sold and leased merchant ships 
to Great Britain, and it has begun the biggest shipbuild- 
ing programme the world has ever seen. On the other hand, 
at a critical moment last year, it put 50 destroyers at the 
disposal of Great Britain, following up this step towards 
naval collaboration. The latest step, marked by the re- 
vision of the Neutrality Act, should lead to an appreciable 
improvement in the shipping position of the Allies. True, 
America has no reserve of unemployed ships. But the 
carrying capacity of the existing fleets of the Allies and 
the United States will be increased in that the freedom of 
movement of the American vessels will eliminate delays, 
and make possible the operation of their fleets as a single 
unit, and, consequently, the use of individual ships to the 
best advantage. Secondly, since American merchant ships 
are now permitted to sail into war zones, President Roose- 
velt can presumably provide them with an escort of fighting 
vessels, thus improving the safety of communications. Apart 
from these immediate consequences, however, the amend- 
ment of the Act will ensure that the huge tonnage of vessels 
that will be launched from American shipyards next year 
will, in fact, be employed. As Colonel Knox, the Navy 
Secretary, pointed out on November 14th, Britain is suffer- 
ing from a shortage of men available for service at sea, and 
the United States is the only country that can provide 
crews for the huge number of merchantmen now being 
built there. 


* * * 


Conflict and Compensation 


_ Both Sir Richard Acland and Mr Hammersley made 
striking speeches in the Commons’ debate on the Address. 
The two speeches were very different in intention, Sir 
Richard calling for a new order and a new ethic and Mr 
Hammersley merely for a new policy. But both speakers 
made the same central point—that many crucial wartime 
problems cannot be solved until “ they are taken out of the 
realm of profit and loss.” Ambitiously, Sir Richard Acland, 
who appeared as a convert and a crusader and impressed 
the House, would remove the difficulty by “ substituting the 
motive of service for the motive of individual gain”; more 
pragmatically, Mr Hammersley would remove it by apply- 
ing the principles of compulsion and compensation fully in 
wartime organisation. The point is important. There is a 
legitimate, and often inescapable, conflict between the 
national and individual interest which holds up the war 
effort. Sir Richard, whose somewhat ill-defined solutions ° 
de much more credit to his heart than to his head, never- 
theless put the problem very clearly, showing incidentally 
that losses, not profits, are the obstacle : — 


It is in our [the nation’s] interest to postpone . 
ponable repair; it is in the interest of came on on come 
repair done and have it charged to E.P.T. . . . It is in our 
interest to share trade secrets; it is in the owners’ interests to 
preserve them. It is in our interest to concentrate output in 
every factory on one or two products; it is in their interests 
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to keep the factory flexible by making as many dif 

products as possible. . It is in our interest that oe 
should replace men; it is in the interests of the future —— 
on to the men. . .. It is in our interest that half-un 
machines should be sent to factories where they would * 
fully used. . . . It is in our interest that skilled workers ne 
work falls off should be sent to other factories; it js in . 
firms’ interests to hang on to the machines and the worke ; 
It is in our interest that every productive resource should 
be pressed into service; it is in the owners’ interests to wond 
whether there will not be surplus capacity after the war. ” 


Sir Richard Acland looks forward yearningly to “a Britain 
without property owners” to resolve this dilemma 
Mr Hammersley is more immediately hopeful. jj 
theme in the debate was the goncentration of industry 
In the Government’s policy, for instance, small firms 
employing twenty or fewer workers are excluded, so tha 
they shall not be smothered by the large concerns ; that js 
their interest. Their supplies are restricted ; that is the 
nation’s interest. But they keep their personnel, thy; 
defeating the purpose of concentration, which is to release 
manpower ; “ owing to the fact that his goods are in short 
supply and there is a great demand for them, he can get a 
margin which enables him to pay wages which do not 
allow his labour to be attracted elsewhere.” In one non- 
essential industry, Mr Hammersley estimated, 55 per cent 
of the personnel had been released by the limitation of 
supplies, by concentration and by the competition of war 
work, whereas the industry’s total maximum wartime pro- 
duction could be done by 20 per cent, instead of the 45 per 
cent left. The discrepancy is due to the retention of 
separate businesses because “to close down a man’s busi- 
ness without compensation is clearly a gross injustice.” But 
his business must be closed down to speed the war ettor. 
The labour force in the distributive trades which, before the 
war, was nearer three than two millions, cannot be combed 
for national service unless shops are shut. True, there is a 
steady attrition by bankruptcy; but the real solution, as 
The Economist has consistently urged, is compensation: a 
share now for every closed-down business in the financial 
rewards of the industry ; and after the war a payment to 
start again. It is the proper réle of finance to help on the 
war effort, not to hold it back. 


£3 a Week 


A minimum wage of £3 a week for farm workers has 
been approved by the Central Agricultural Wages Board, 
and will cost an extra £15-£20 millions a year. The 
knowledge that this extra burden will fall upon the 
Exchequer or the consumer has made farmers and land- 
owners very anxious to give the workers their due ; and 32 
out of 47 county committees had reported in favour of the 
further increase. It now remains to face the implications, 
which tae Commons certainly did not do in their debate on 
Wednesday. Mr Hudson’s dismissal of the doctrine of 
cheap food as an old error was economically fantastic; his 
contention that the community ought willingly to mulct 
itself, in subsidies and high prices, to maintain a swollen, 
costly and artificial farming was just playing politics. Like 
every other industry, agriculture must stand on its own 
feet. The minimum farm wage has been raised by 
half in. the last few years and by a quarter in the last few 
months; and the post-war costs of British agriculture 
will be altered accordingly. Farming can only pay 
these higher wages, economically and without artificial 
and costly stimulation, if it can increase its output per man 
correspondingly, that is, become a more efficient industry; 
and in any event the higher the wage the smaller the agti- 
culture than any given policy can support. Milk, fruit, 
vegetables, pigs and eggs, with modern machinery and 
methods, yield more per worker and can pay higher wages 
than the production of beef or store cattle. In 1938-39 
according to Sir Daniel Hall, thirty per cent of subsidies 
(including derating) which amounted to about £200 a year 
to all holdings over 50 acres went to wheat and sugar; 1 
per cent went to beef; and other counties had large export 
able surpluses of all three, wheat, sugar and beef. Milk, 
vegetables and eggs saw little of the subsidies. After the 
war this will not do. Only if there is a price policy, based 
on long-term contracts between the Government and the 
farmers, which deliberately favours these high value foods, 
while simply guaranteeing a minimum for wheat and ’ 
will British farming have a chance to pay these wages OU! 
of its own pocket. 
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Salvage and Saving 


The most exasperating things about salvage campaigns 
are the muddle and illogicality that usually characterise 
them. These are also the factors which most threatened their 

cess. The fact that the making of Christmas cards was 
a banned until last week, when the shops were already full 
of them, provided bitter fun for the cynical. The pains 
seen being taken by many shoppers and shopkeepers to 
find ways round the new and belated prohibition on wrap- 
ping parcels fit in badly with the drive to save paper. So, 
too, does the fact that football clubs still sport programmes 
for their matdhes, attenuated it is true but quite unneces- 
sary, when loudspeakers and blackboards could announce the 
teams just as well. The 30,000 programmes for the Lord 
Mayor's Show which are said to have jbeen printed, 
scrapped and replaced by 30,000 more were a minor scandal 
when paper is so scarce; and the Warships Weeks which 
are going on up and down the country are producing the 
same sort of stupidity. The fact that a suburban borough in 
the London area has this week issued a 48-page programme, 
in addition to a 4-page coloured cover, for its Warship 
Week is not exceptional. This particular programme is an 
interesting document; of its 48 pages, the equivalent of six 
pages is devoted to the week’s ceremonies and special enter- 
tainments and the equivalent of about 4} pages to patriotic 
messages; the rest consists of advertisements either urging 
readers to spend more money or reminding them, for good- 
will reasons, that such and such a firm is still extant. Even 
though large sums of money were presumably paid by 
advertisers to swell the weck’s savings figures, as well as to 
cover the cost of the week’s celebrations, the production 1s 
a shocking waste of paper. The organisers of these savings 
weeks seem to have only a slender notion of what they 
are really intended to do. Thinking only in terms of money 
subscribed, they entirely overlook the fact that the real 
reason for collecting the money is to prevent people from 
consuming commodities or employing labour by spending 
it. It is an entirely topsy-turvy process to rob Lord Beaver- 
brook of paper in order to swell Lord Kindersley’s figures 
of money savings. Presumably there must be some wastage, 
because there must be’ some publicity by posters and 
leaflets; but the whole fiesta atmosphere of these “ weeks ” 
is wrong when people save with one hand and indulge in 
carnival spending with the other. The proper economic 
aim is not even to buy warships—which is only a convenient 
and imaginative symbol—for the naval building programme 
will not be affected; it is simply and solely to cut down 
spending and consumption. 


* * * 


Uneasiness in Turkey 


A little stir of uneasiness has passed over the surpris- 
ingly smooth surface of Turkish politics. The news that the 
Ministers both of Defence and Communications had re- 
signed raised a question in the public mind which the 
linking of their resignations with the sinking last June 
—with heavy loss of life—of the Turkish steamer 
Refah, only partially satisfied. If a trial of strength 
lies before Turkey, troops and roads are of the essence of 
her resistance. Close on the resignations came the news that 
the Prime Minister, M. Saydam, is to take a month’s holiday 
—not in itself an extraordinary step, considering the un- 
remitting nature of his work, but it revived the earlier un- 
easiness. At the same time, the external situation seems to 
have taken on a new and ominous colour. M Zhanev, Presi- 
dent of the Foreign Affairs Committee in the Bulgarian 
Sobranye, made reference in a speech.to Bulgaria’s unset- 
ted frontiers with Turkey and the dangers created by the 
Presence just beyond Turkey’s frontiers of powerful British 
and Russian armies. His remarks are a reminder to Turkey 
of the réle the Bulgarians are reserved for, should the Ger- 
man Black Sea offensive carry the German armies into the 
Caucasus, With three coasts occupied, the German General 
Staff would hardly tolerate the independence of the fourth 
under the control of an ally of Britain. Bulgaria has not 
been made to fight in Russia. There can only be one reason 
for the delay—that its tasks lie on other fronts. What of the 
“unsettled frontier ” with Turkey ? 


* * * 


The Need for Nurseries 


The Minister of Labour has appealed for a million 
more married women to work in the war factories. Mr Bevin 
has recognised that they cannot be persuaded to enlist 
unless adequate provision is made for the care of their 
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children in their absence ; but it has been left to various 
correspondents of the Times to point out how slowly this 
provision is being developed. There are still only 163 war- 
time day nurseries, with accommodation for scarcely 6,000 
children, a number which appears particularly inadequate 
in the light of the fact that, before the war, there were 
170,000 children in nurseries and nursery schools. The main 
trouble is that it appears to be nobody's job to see that this 
accommodation is provided. The Ministry of Health is 
responsible, and the Board of Education and the Ministry 
of Labour have fingers in the pie. The result is confusion 
and lack of initiative. Logically and practically, the system 
should be administered by the education authorities, who 
alone have the appropriate experience and already administer 
other related schemes. If the responsibility were thus 
focused, some local education authorities at least might be 
expected to come forward with schemes showing drive and 
ingenuity, and these would serve as models for the others. 
Even with this reform in general organisation, there would, 
however, remain certain difficulties. The difficulty of finding 
suitable premises is probably not insuperable. Schools and 
other public buildings could sometimes spare suitable 
accommodation ; empty houses could be commandeered ; 
owners of large houses who are still living in them might 
often be induced to lend suites of rooms, even if from no 
higher motive than to escape having evacuees billeted on 
them. To find suitable staff is not so easy. To do the positive 
educative work which can be done by the peacetime nursery 
school as by no other agency is out of the question ; but one 
trained head, with suitable, if inexperienced, people under 
her, could keep many of the children every bit as well and 
happy as they could be in their own homes. Those “ grannies 
and great aunts ” who are prepared to respond to Mr Bevin’s 
appeal to help with the children in their own homes would 
greatly multiply their usefulness if they would go instead 
as nursery school helpers. Elder sisters who have just left 
school often have a natural aptitude for managing small 
children, and might at the same time receive some training 
which would start them on the road to a useful profession 
—though they could not and should not be expected to 
give their services free. In addition to the indispensable day 
nurseries, it is highly desirable that there should be residen- 
tial nurseries for those who need them and are willing to 
use them. 


* * * 


Religious Education 


An amendment to the debate on the Address in the 
Lower House last Tuesday moved “ ... . that greater recog- 
nition should be given to the essential value of religious 
education in our schools... .” The debate which followed 
covered suggestions that in elementary and secondary 
schools daily religious instruction should be made compul- 
sory, as should daily corporate worship ; that the limitation 
on the hours in which religious teaching may be given 
should be removed; and that school inspectors should under- 
take examination of religious knowledge. Admittedly, from 
the standpoint of those with definite religious beliefs, the 
present state of religious teaching in state-aided schools is 
unsatisfactory. This is particularly true since at present 
religious teaching is reduced to a minimum, often 
inexpertly offered, and generally robbed of any feature 
capable of distinguishing it from literary-historical dis- 
cussion. But there is very grave doubt whether any of the 
suggestions made in the course of the debate, except 
the removal of restriction on the hours in which religion 
may be taught, will prove of any advantage to those parents 
who wish their children to be given in school the opportu- 
nity of assimilating a vital and positive religion. There can 
be little doubt that the present ineffectiveness of religious 
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education is due primarily to the necessity, since the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, of reducing the teaching of divinity to a 
common denominator of piety and scriptural examination. 
The Cowper-Temple clause forbids the teaching of religious 
formulary, of a particular dogma, of theology which alone 
can interpret and inspire. The solution certainly does not 
lie in forcing denominational teaching on the unwilling. It 
may well lie in the suggestion that the time set apart for 
religious teaching should be used for instruction by local 
priests and ministers of religion of those children whose 
parents are agreeable. The provision of Clause 13 of the 
Education Act, 1936, that children may be withdrawn from 
school to receive this instruction outside school buildings, 
places too high a premium on inertia to be effective. The 
one essential of true religion is the elimination of the present 
insipid mixture and its replacement by competent, positive 
instruction according to taste. 


* . * * 
Location of Industry 


The Land Utilisation Committee appointed by Lord 
Reith in consultation with the Minister of Agriculture is 
tackling a difficult job. Its terms of reference are the con- 
sideration of guiding principles to govern post-war location 
of industry, building development and reconstruction. The 
collaboration of the Minister of Agriculture is designed to 
ensure that post-war building shall not trench upon the 
territorial requirements of post-war agriculture—whatever 
they may be estimated to be. The recommendations of the 
committee are intended to guide the projected Central 
Planning Authority. Until it is evident what forms of in- 
dustry will flourish in post-war Britain, it is difficult to plan 
the location of factories, the more so since surplus capacity 
after the current expansion is likely to be the outstanding 
problem in many industries. The demands of agriculture 
are equally uncertain. Moreover, the “ economic” location 
of industry, in the strict sense, takes little account of the 


demands of rural preservation, and the “uneconomic” 


location of industry would need some form of Government 
subsidy if its products were to be competitive. Town 
planning, in the economic and not the architectural sense, 
also hinges on industrial location. For the present, 
there is no doubt much that can be said on the technical 
building side ; but in the main the committee will be faced 
with a wide gulf between the admirable abstract principles 
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that can be laid down and any precise proposals that cap 
be put forward with any confidence that they are 
practicable. 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air raids since September, 1940:— . 
Injured and Total 
Killed Detainedin Serious 
Hospital Casualties 
30,5 





Total Sept.—Dec., 1940...... 21,669 52,225 
1941 :— 
CNET co wancecksccants 1,550 2,021 3,571 
PUNE ox o4cnbsautances 793 1,068 1,861 
akkielexgmiecens 4,298 4,794 9,092 
ER errr yy 6,131 6,900 13,031 
PD eased ves teeneeh i ses 5,520 5,207 10,727 
I i065 vinci de Ucn eedice 406 461 867 
pniveudcbavrdwewews 501 447 948 
cin wik whemeres eos 169 136 305 
BOURGET 6... cccnscscose 217 269 486 
NEE oe cesncwcasvewcun 262 361 623 
Totals to date.......... 41,516 52,220 93,736 


Of those killed in October, 136 were men, 92 were women, 
and 34 were children under 16. 
* 


Senator Arthur Meighen’s return to the leadership of the 
Canadian Conservative party seems to promise stronger 
opposition to Mr Mackenzie King’s Government. It is true 
that in accepting the position Senator Meighen denounced 
party government in wartime, but he is hardly likely to 
persuade Mr Mackenzie King to form a National Govern- 
ment after stating that the present Administration uses 
“unmanly and unworthy methods of cajolery, subterfuge, 
and the social thumbscrew ” to mobilise manpower. Senator 
Meighen himself urges “compulsory selective service over 
the whole field of the war;” but Mr Mackenzie King, in a 
statement in Parliament last week, declared that he would 
never introduce full military conscription without first con- 
sulting the people. 

* 

In a written Parliamentary answer this week, Mr Morri- 
son stated that since the outbreak of war 1,766 persons have 
been detained under Regulation 18B, and the number still 
detained is 671. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Vichy’s Internal Policy—I 


(By a Correspondent) 


November 11th 

w= the Third Republic collapsed, the whole poli- 

tical structure of the French nation was wiped out 
almost overnight ; and as this was a sudden breakdown, 
under the impact of the German war machine, there was 
nothing, no set of new political ideas, no framework of new 
institutions, ready to fill the vacuum left by the disappear- 
ing republic. The mystical call to repentance issued by the 
Marshal in those days might have appealed for a time to the 
masses of bewildered Frenchmen who blocked the roads in 
their panic-stricken rush to the south. Mysticism, however, 
could not replace politics for long, and soon the Marshal 
and his followers had to set out in search of some new con- 
stitutional ideas and political institutions. 

The original slogan coined by Vichy was the revival of 
the ancien régime: back to agriculture, back to the 
medizval principle of provincialism, back to a decentralised 
administration. The source of France’s disaster was traced 
to the unfortunate ideals proclaimed over the ruins of the 
Bastille. A hundred and fifty years of France’s history had 
to be obliterated by ome stroke. But so archaic was this 
scheme, so crazy was the attempt to unearth France’s past 
and to bury her present and future instead, that the men of 
Vichy were soon compelled to drop it. The scheme had, it 
is true, been taken up by the monarchists of L’Action 
Francaise, but it met with the bitter opposition of Déat, 


Doriot, Deloncle, etc., who thought that for the Vichy 
regime the only chance of survival lay in a radical socia! 
demagogy which the dictators of Germany and Italy had so 
successfully applied in their countries. They feared lest the 
Marshal’s outmoded conservatism should place upon the 
regime an anti-popular stamp. Moreover, some monarchists, 
more far-sighted than Maurras’s disciples of L’Action 
Frangaise, refused to compromise their cause by associating 
it with Vichy’s defeatism. 

This first adventure in the search for a new constitutional 
principle revealed a major weakness in the regime. The 
ruling cliques, cut off from the bulk of the French nation, 
have been divided by the conflicting tendencies of a social 
and political conservatism on the one hand and a French 
imitation of Fascism and National Socialism on the other. 
The spokesmen of the first tendency are, besides the 
Marshal, the Under-Secretary for Industrial Production, M. 
Lehideux (a member of the Renault family), and the pro 
minent representative of the metal industries, M. Pucheux, 
now Minister of the Interior. Behind them stand circles of 
French industrialists who have tenaciously clung © 
Business-as-Usual—business with the invader. Their con- 
ception of “collaboration” has, on the whole, been con 
fined to the economic sphere, and they have shown som¢ 
reluctance towards definite commitments in political and 
military matters. They have, however, been unable to 8)V 
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the regime the measure of stability which can be derived 
only from popular backing. — 

The French variety of Fascism or National Socialism is 
still represented by several rival leaders. Most of 
them are in Paris and enjoy there the presence of their 
sources of inspiration. There is Doriot with his Dr 
Goebbels—Marion—whom Darlan has put in charge of the 
Information and Propaganda Department. There is the 
jeader of the Croix de Feu, de la Rocque, whose political 
activity has lost much of its original impetus. There is 
Deloncle, whose Social Revolutionary Movement has 
specialised in spying, murder and setting fire to synagogues ; 
his followers were responsible for the murder of the Socialist 
ex-Minister of the Interior, Marx Dormoy. There is Déat, 
whose Rassemblement National Populaire has recently 
parted with Deloncle’s organisation, “in spite of unanimity 
in matters of foreign policy, owing to the difference in views 
on internal affairs.” There are a dozen or so of de minorum 
gentium on the Olympus of the National Revolution. They 
all have in common their eagerness to carry collaboration 
into the spheres of foreign policy and military action. They 
accuse Vichy of being incapable of defending the French 
Empire against Great Britain, and claim a “common 
Franco-German defence of North Africa.” They also 
demand a wholehearted participation in the anti-Bolshevik 
crusade, blaming Pétain’s Government for what they con- 
sider a lukewarm attitude towards the anti-Communist 
Legion. (Significantly, Maurras and his monarchist dis- 
ciples openly refuse to recruit for the Legion). Coupled 
with this, there is the demagogic scurrilous propaganda 
against plutocracy and the demand to purge the Vichy 
regime of the friends of big business. Yet none of these 
self-styled Leaders has succeeded in stirring any mass 
movement for the National Revolution. The only serious 
attempt was made by Déat, who propounded the need to 
create the Parti-Unique on the German or Italian pattern. 
But the Parti-Unique was no less of a failure than the 
abortive restoration of the ancien régime. Vichy rejected 
Déat’s scheme, and the endeavour to fuse the numerous 
Fascist groups into one has resulted in even more schisms 
among them. Fascism and National Socialism grew into 
mighty popular movements, thanks to the exaltation of a 
hysterical nationalism and to the promise of national 
aggrandisement they carried with them. The promise to 
perpetuate France’s prostration within the framework of 
Hitler’s new order could hardly favour their French imi- 
tators. If Danton’s saying that a revolution cannot be 
carried abroad at the bayonet’s point is true, then it is 
even truer that National Socialism cannot thrive in a 
country into which it has been brought on the caterpillars 
of foreign tanks. 


Reviving Verdun 


Pétain’s reply to Déat’s Parti-Unique was the Légion 
Francaise des Combattants which exists in unoccupied 
France and North Africa only. True to his favourite 
method of exploiting the glory of 1914-18 in order to veil 
the capitulation of 1940-41, Pétain turned for support to 
his old subordinates, the combatants of the last war. Their 
old independent associations have been banned, and in 
their place the Légion Francaise has been set up, which 
the members of the former associations have been forced 
to join. The Legion’s task has been officially defined as 
that of “informing the Government of the legitimate aspi- 
rations of the French Commonwealth and of the intrigues 
waged against the doctrine of the National Revolution, or 
against the practical application of its principles.” The 
role assigned to the Legion has thus been made clear; the 
memories of Verdun have been evoked to make the ex- 
combatant serve as a spy against his “ disloyal” country- 
men, The spying system has spread all over the country; 
every street, and, in big towns, every block of flats, have 
been placed under the care of a trusted Legionary. But 
only a small minority of the combatants have agreed to do 
the job, and the Vichy press has constantly had to report 
de Gaullist plots, the discovery of free masonic con- 
spiracies and Communist cells within the Legion, and the 
dissolution or purge of whole sections. The auxiliary police 
tole which the Legion has assumed has made it more 
difficult for it to play the part of a political propagandist 
body which was expected of it, and the supporters of 
Déat’s Parti-Unique were quick to point out the failure of 
the Légion Francaise. 

Another striking admission of failure came froma most 
unexpected quarter. In the summer of 1941, Admiral 
Darlan approached the leader of the Radicals, M. Chichery, 
with the proposal ta recuscitate his party. A similar offer 
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was made by the Vice-Premier, M. Paul Faure, the former 
leader of the pacifist section of the Socialist party. The 
old party system, which was blamed for the defeat and for 
all the disasters that had befallen France, and which was 
indignantly buried in the summer of 1940, was to be called 
back to life a year later at the request of Vichy. It is 
true that it was to be revived in an emasculated form— 
“ sans Herrot” and “sans Blum”—so as to “agree with 
the spirit of the new epoch,” that is, with the Pétain- 
Darlan dictatorship. But M. Chichery declined the offer 
right away. M. Paul Faure made a tour of the provinces 
to see what could be done; he found that he could per- 
suade no more than 500 former members of the SFIO to 
accept the proposal. The whole scheme had to be thrown 
overboard ; and Darlan has thus learned that though it 
may be easy for a conqueror to keep a puppet government 
in a conquered country, it is somewhat more difficult for 
such a government to set up a puppet society with sham 
parties and sham organisations to fill the political vacuum 
around it. 


Eire’s Balance of 
Payments 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
October 27th 


THE Official estimate of the Irish balance of payments in 
1940, which has been published in the Irish Trade fournal, 
throws much light on the economic changes caused by the 
war. Compared with the previous year, visible exports 
increased from £26,892,000 to £32,966,000, and visible 
imports from £43,415,000 to £46,790,000. The physical 
volume of both exports and imports materially declined, 
but there was no change in the terms of trade as the prices 
of imports and exports rose by the same amount. The 
passive balance of trade fell from £16,523,000 in 1939 to 
£13,824,000 in 1940. The estimated total of invisible exports 
on current account fell from £20,993,000 to £18,757,000, 
and that of invisible imports from £8,017,000 to £7,807,000, 
the active balance on invisible account falling from 
£12,976,000 to £10,950,000. The total of all current items 
on the export side rose from £47,875,000 to £51,723,000, 
and on the import side from £51,432,597 to £54,597,000. 
The total current balance was passive to the extent of 
£2,874,000. 

Among the invisible exports, the revenue from port 
receipts from foreign shipping fell from £250,000 in 1939 to 
£165,000. This decline reflects the consequences of the 
blockade, and may be expected to be even greater this year. 
The income from investments and profits abroad rose from 
£12,700,000 to £13,200,000. On the other side of the account, 
remittances to foreign owners of Irish investments fell from 
£7,000,000 to £6,900,000, leaving a net inward balance in 
1940 of £6,300,000. Emigrants’ remittances from the United 
States declined from £2,226,000 to £1,428,000. This serious 
reduction, which may be expected to continue, as emigra- 
tion to the States practically ended in 1929, is partially offset 
by an increase in the remittances from Great Britain from 
£600,000 to £700,000. In view of the magnitude of emigra- 
tion to Great Britain in recent years, this estimate appears 
rather low, and the amount will certainly be greater this 
year. Receipts from American tourist expenditure have sunk 
to nothing. No estimate is given of other tourist expenditure, 
but it may be assumed that the severe travel restrictions 
have practically abolished this item from both sides of the 
account. ‘ 

It is a sad reminder of the disturbed age in which we live 
to find that pensions are still being paid by the British 
Government to Irish residents who fought in the last war. 
This source of revenue, which is in its nature wasting, sank 
from £1,240,000 in 1939 to £1,190,000 in 1940. Payments 
by the British Government, other than those made through 
the Department of Pensions, rose from £1,129,000 to 
£1,350,000. As against these receipts, an annual payment of 
£250,000 was made to the British Government under the 
post-Treaty financial agreement. “Other known current 
items” declined drastically from £2,168,000 to £356,000. 
This great reduction was caused, it may be assumed, almost 
entirely by the interruption of the Hospital Sweepstakes’ 
foreign receipts. 

The estimates of capital items show exports of £10,568,000, 
compared with £10,339,000 in the previous year, and 
imports of £12,822,000, compared with £9,851,000. These 
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changes reflect the gain in sterling assets held by the Cur- 
rency Commission and the banks. The estimated total for 
current and capital items shows exports of £62,291,000, and 
imports of £67,419,000, leaving a balance unaccounted for of 
£5,128,000. The editor of the official estimate comments on 
the fact that this balance remains of the same order of 
magnitude as it has been for many years past, which sug- 
gests that there are some recurrent omissions oF under- 
estimates on the credit side of the account. In the present 
year, the visible passive balance will be considerably less 
than last year. In the nine months ended September, it 
amounted to £2,389,865, and it may be expected to decline 
still further as a result of the resumption of livestock exports 
this month. It is expected that about £15,000,000 worth of 
livestock will be exported during the remaining weeks of 
the year. Assuming that no material change takes place in 
the invisible account, the total balance of payments will 
prove active, and substantial sterling balances will be 
accumulated. 


Increased Sterling Balances 


The addition to the Irish sterling assets, which has been 
a feature of the last two years, and which promises to in- 
crease still further, has not been the subject of unmixed 
approval. The opinion has been expressed in certain quarters 
that the accumulation of such balances contains an element 
of danger, inasmuch as the future level of sterling is rather 
obscure. It is feared that an inflationary policy in Great 
Britain would reduce the value of these assets, and it is 
suggested that they should be translated into some visible 
form by means of importing machinery or other types of 
tangible goods. The difficulty about this proposal is that 
imports are at present very hard to obtain, and that the 
accumulation of the balances in question has been caused by 
this very fact. When this matter was raised recently in the 
Dail, the Minister for Finance stated that “he did not see 
any basis on which they could frame legislation for dealing 
with financial problems after the war as a result of infla- 
tion.” Moreover, the accumulation of reserves which can 
be used in the post-war situation is not to be despised. A 
reversal of the trends which have characterised the war 
years will almost certainly lead to the reappearance of an 
excess of imports in the Irish balance of payments. Payment 
for this excess out of the reserves accumulated during the 
war years will at least prevent any further depletion of the 
existing stock of external assets. 


Palestine’s Supply 


Problems 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


ALTHOUGH Palestine, as has been pointed out in previous 
correspondence, is not in a position to develop into a self- 
sufficient country, it must play an important réle as an 
industrial supplier in any plan for mobilising the capacities 
of the Middle Eastern countries for the war effort. Palestine 
can supply numerous types of consumers’ goods, and it is 
also extending the production of industrial and agricultural 
machinery, spare parts and accessories. But the production 


,of these commodities depends upon the import of raw 


materials and semi-finished products. Time has shown that 
the control of foreign exchange alone is insufficient to 
regulate trade in a manner beneficial to the interests of the 
country. Proof of this is the fact that until recently essential 
imports had not attained a satisfactory level, while the 
import of non-essentials, or goods which can be produced 
locally, such as textiles, processed articles of food and other 
manufactured goods, continued at an unduly high level. 
It would appear that a remedy for this situation lies in the 
imposition of embargoes on goods which can be produced 
locally in sufficient quantities or are unessential ; secondly, 
in the fixing of quotas for certain semi-essential goods ; and 
thirdly, in Government aid in securing sufficient shipping 
space for raw materials for civil and military requirements 
and for certain types of industrial machinery. Palestine’s 
contribution to the war effort depends upon such measures, 
and the sooner they are introduced the better it will be for 
the war effort. In many cases, the country’s potential pro- 
ductive capacity is allowed to run to waste, for instance, in 
the metal, electrical and chemical industries. The textile 
industry, especially, has a large specialised labour force at 
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its disposal, but is incapable of filling the requirements 
the country because it lacks the necessary additi 
machinery. The import of such machinery would remed 

the situation and, at the same time, relieve the demand o. 
the textile industry in England. 

In this particular case of textiles, the question of shippi 
space for raw materials does not come into the picture fe 
the surplus cotton supplies of Egypt are at Palestine’s dis. 
posal. Otherwise, shipping space and freights are of 
paramount importance for Palestine’s war effort, for alth 
the interchange of goods among the countries of the Middle 
East is on the increase, large amounts of raw materials 
machinery and primary foodstuffs must still be imported 
If two conditions were satisfied, of all the countries east of 
Suez, India could act as the most important source of supply 
for Palestine. These two conditions are, first, that the 
necessary shipping space should be made available and 
secondly, that India should no longer discriminate against 
Palestine. Such trade discriminations are contrary to the 
spirit of the Delhi Conference. The fulfilment of these 
conditions would enable an appreciable proportion of 
Palestine’s imports to be shifted away from the United 
Kingdom and the United States to India, which, owing to 
the shorter voyage, would result in a saving of about 40 to 
50 per cent of the tonnage required at present. The quantum 
of shipping space actually required by Palestine has been 
nearly halved, but it could be reduced still further if 
measures such as this were adopted. Others, as for instance, 
the encouragement of coasting trade in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the establishment of shuttle-services would 
also do much towards this end. 

As Palestine is not self-sufficient in agriculture, the 
question of agricultural imports is of importance. The 
opening up of Syria will enable that country and Palestine 
to renew their trade relations, and some of the necessary 
agricultural imports can also be provided by other neigh- 
bouring countries, which does not make a call on shipping 
space. Feeding stuffs, which are a vital necessity for Palestine 
dairy farming and egg production, should be imported 
from neighbouring countries in increased quantities. 
Palestine’s agriculture is beginning to feel sharply the effects 
of a shortage of fertilisers. As these, in a concentrated form, 
do not require much tonnage, it seems highly advisable that 
steps be taken to replenish depleted stocks. 


of 


Australian Shipping 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT] 


September 3rd 


THE decision to institute a Government scheme for the war 
risk insurance of Australian merchant vessels has been 
followed in a relatively short time by the compulsory 
requisitioning of the major part of the merchant fleet. Aus- 
tralian coastal vessels have been operating under the 
direction of the specially constituted Shipping Control Board 
since January this year. Until recently, however, there was 
no detailed control, the vessels being operated by their 
owners and only subject to the broad direction of the Board 
as to priority cargoes and similar matters. On July 17th, it 
was announced that this system was being replaced by more 
thoroughgoing Government control, under which the Ship- 
ping Control Board was requisitioning vessels. The terms of 
requisition are incorporated in a standard form of time 
charter party, and the vessels are operating under the direct 
orders of the Board. The day-to-day management of each 
vessel is still in the hands of its owners, who are in the 
position of the Board’s agents for the work of conducting 
shipping services. Although every vessel has not been taken 
into the scheme, the most important lines were immediately 
included. 

The benefits of such a system are apparent. The vessels 
on the Australian coast, or such units as the Control Board 
desires, can be directed and employed as a single fleet, with 
the result that it will be possible to divert the most suitable 
vessel for each particular purpose, and ensure that the most 
important cargoes are lifted with the minimum of delay and 
dislocation. At the same time, the owners, as agents, are 
responsible for the running of the vessels. This should 
ensure the maximum of efficiency in the detailed business 
of managément, since the shipping trade is still in direct 
touch with its own vessels. ae 

The move to requisition Australian coastal shipping 'S of 
outstanding national importance. It is imperative for essen- 
tial raw materials and war supplies to be moved rapidly © 
the places where they are needed. The railways are working 
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at greatly increased pressure, as is shown by the big im- 
provement in railway finances and consequently in State 
Government finances. The ships are thus more than ever 
necessary to move goods from one important point to 
another on Australia’s long coastline. Australian shipping 
has for many years been jealously safeguarded against com- 
petition from overseas ships in the coastal trade. This policy 
has played an important part in building up and retaining 
an efficient fleet, and it has now borne fruit in providing 
ships so vitally necessary to a war economy. The protection 
of Australian shipping against competition from overseas 
ships has lost all significance under present conditions, and 
the Shipping Control Board can now probably provide an 
important service by co-operating with authorities in control 
of overseas ships to dovetail the coastal fleet with overseas 
vessels in Australian waters in such a way as to ensure the 
fullest use of all tonnage. 


Chile’s New Budget 


[FROM OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT] 


September Ist 

Tue Executive has sent a message to the National Congress 
setting out the details of the proposed budget for the 
coming year. Total revenue is estimated at 2,419,724,000 
pesos, while the estimated expenditure is 2,590,836,000 pesos 
—a budget deficit of 171,112,000 pesos. The 1942 budget is 
396,542,122 pesos more than the approved modified budget 
for 1941, and 681,333,065 pesos more than the original 
estimate presented in 1940. 

In his message to Congress, the President of the Republic, 
H. E. don Pedro Aguirre Cerda, points out that it is his 
intention to send a further message to Congress with 
instructions how to deal with the deficit. The large increase 
in the estimates submitted is mainly due to successive laws 
passed during the year increasing the pay and pensions of 
civil servants and the armed forces ; to the increased prices 
of the large amounts of raw materials required for Govern- 
ment services; and to uniforms, equipment, and so on. 
Finally, the President adds, he hopes to avoid the habit 
which has grown up of asking for supplementary grants 
from Congress from time to time during the year to bolster 
up errors of calculation in the budget figures or to meet 
unforeseen expenses. 

It is difficult to see by what means the Executive proposes 
to raise sums sufficient to meet the deficit, since taxation 
has nearly reached saturation point, and the cost of living 
within the country has risen so much within the past few 
years that it is already creating a serious problem. The Bill 
at present under discussion in the House which compul- 
sorily increases the salaries of employees reflects a serious 
problem, while the constant agitation among the workers 
is additional proof of the social unrest arising from the high 
cost of living. 

The amounts receivable under the heading of Customs 
dues tend to diminish as imports become increasingly 
difficult in present world conditions. Many of Chile’s raw 
materials for industry are becoming scarce, and the only 
market open is the United States, where the priority system 
will not solve the problem, since most of Chile’s needs 
are also those of the northern continent. For instance, Chile 
has built up an artificial silk manufacturing industry capable 
of supplying the entire needs of the Republic, but the raw 
material required to keep it operating is also badly needed 
in the United States, and there is little likelihood of imports 
of this commodity for some months to come. Some local 
firms have taken the precaution of building up reserves, 
but those with small capital have been unable to do this, 
and a serious problem may arise in the near future. This 
factor will not help the Government in its search for in- 
creased revenue, particularly if it extends to other industries 
as well—which is not unlikely, since there is already a short- 
age of steel, iron, tinplate, etc. 

The figures in the budget do not take into account the 
large sums required for rearmament, and this item is the 
subject of special legislation and new taxation. 

A Bill is already before Congress which aims at taking 
advantage of the present demand for copper in the United 
States by placing an export tax on all copper exported. 
Income from this source, if the Bill becomes law, will not 
be available to reduce the deficit in the budget, since the 
entire proceeds are already earmarked for a vast scheme 
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of development: housing for workmen ; the armed forces, 
carabineers, etc.; road building, and charitable works. 

The distribution of expenditure among the various 
Ministries is given in the following table, together with 
comparative figures for 1941 :— 


Proposed 
Ministries Budget 1940 Budget 
Pesos Pesos 

PROM ORGT «occ ccees 1,844,640 4,121,600 
OO Ee 11,966,215 20,929,266 
Independent Services. 6,697,103 11,463,981 
PS ahb5s eeenes 344,184,086 416,384,808 
Foreign Affairs ...... 29,652,294 35,104,635 
BOA oc cie'n dees 156,425,614 402,058,447 
Education .......... 305,018,829 419,693,657 
er Tere eee 79,158,885 83,709,154 
aches vamsaae os 230,646,748 235,470,835 
DE Re dksknwweuies 236,431,862 307,706,107 
CS 55,866,745 68,789,217 
Development........ 224,504,270 294,755,912 
Agriculture ......... 21,388,947 27,839,620 
Colonisation ........ 20,598,069 14,931,143 
a ee 40,886,321 41,037,927 
PN bash dees nes 144,431,990 206,839,374 

PE Haceeas 1,909,402,618 2,590,835,683 

Books Received 


Is Innocence Enough? Some Reflections on Foreign Affairs. 
By re W. Brogan. (London) Hamish Hamilton. 207 pp. 
7s. 6d. net. 


There Are No South Africans. By G. H. Calpin. (London) 
Nelson. 412 pp. Ios. net. 


The Dual State: A Contribution to the Theory of Dictatorship. 
By E. Fraenkel. (London) H. Milford. 248 pp. $3.00. 


British Unemployment Programs, 1920-1938. By Eveline 
M. Burns. (New York) Social Science Research Council, 
230 Park Avenue. $2.75. 


The Iron and Steel Industry in South Africa. By C., S. 
Richards. (London) Percy Lund Humphries and Co., 12, 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 471 pp. and appendices. 2§s. 
post free (amended notice). 

An Atlas-History of the Second Great War. Vol. IV. By 
J. F. Horrabin. (London) Nelson. 112 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

When We Build Again. A Study Based on Research into 
Conditions of Living and Working in Birmingham. Bourn- 
ville Village Trust Research Publication. (London). Allen 
and Unwin. 138 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 

Reconstruction and the Land. By Sir A. Daniel Hail. 
(London). Macmillan. 287 pp. 12s, 6d. net. 

International Comparisons of Food Costs. By R. M. Woodbury. 
Studies and Reports. Series N (Statistics), No. 24. Inter- 
national Labour Office, Montreal, $1.00. 83 pp. (London) 
P. S. King. 4s. net. 


The Move back to Free Trade has begun 


THE FREE TRADE LEGION 


has issued a Manifesto asking for a declaration by 
the Government of its intention to return to Free 
Trade, regardless of the policies of other Nations. 
Britain raised the standard of life of her own 
people and of all mankind under Free Trade. 
Protection reversed that policy. 


Send for the Manifesto to 
COMMANDER GEOFFREY BOWLES, 
Honorary Secretary, 
FREE TRADE LEGION, 
38, BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


President : Major Hon. L. H. Cripps, C.B.E. 


The Free Trade Legion stands for—Free Trade, 
retrenchment, reform, private enterprise, personal 
responsibility and sanctity of contract. 
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German Europe 


Grossraum Economy.— A _ continental Grossraum 
economy dominated and “steered” by Germany, or the 
economic unification of all European countries, is Nazi 
Germany’s war aim. This European Grossraum is ulti- 
mately to be extended into Africa and into the European 
part of the Soviet Union, which a short time ago was 
termed a Grossraum in itself. The Wehrwirtschaft experts 
of the German High Command, and the theorists of the 
Four Year Plan Bureau, have made it clear that the Gross- 
raum, whose geographical limits may be changed according 
to changes in the situation, must ensure economic self- 
sufficiency for war purposes. :; 

Grossraum, or Greater Territory, is the extension of 
Lebensraum, or living space. Before the war, Germany in- 
corporated Austria and Czechoslovakia, and at the same time 
penetrated the south-eastern countries of Europe by uni- 
lateral trade and clearing agreements. The first phase of the 
war added Poland to Germany’s Lebensraum. The second 
phase, which ended with the collapse of France, was 
the first step to a Grossraum, and the New Order, con- 
ceived long ago as the framework of the continent under 
German direction, appeared. Its main features are a central 
clearing system for all trading and financial transactions, 
and agricultural and industrial collaboration for war pur- 
poses now. The total population of Germany and German 
occupied or dependent countries, including the neutral 
countries, numbers roughly 370 millions, or 60 per cent of 
the total population of Europe. ; 

Until quite recently, German economic penetration of the 
continent proceeded rapidly and on a large scale. The 
heavy industries of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Alsace- 
Lorraine have been incorporated in German State or private 
concerns. The acquisition of industries in south eastern 
countries and in Norway, Belgium, and Holland by German 
concerns is very extensive. Subsidiaries of German banks 
acquired considerable interests in foreign banks and indus- 
tries. The central clearing system is generally accepted by 
the subject countries, making the Continent a Reichsmark 
area. Industrial collaboration with western countries and 
agricultural collaboration with south eastern countries is 
well advanced. The characteristic institution is the German 
cortrolled all-continental concern, such as the Continental 
Oil Company or the European Re-insurance Cartel. Either 
there is direct collaboration between individual German 
and foreign firms, or collective agreements are made between 
whole industrial sections, such as the agreement between 
the German and French, or the German and Belgian textile 
industries, or between German and Norwegian cellulose 
manufacturers. 

German war economy has no doubt benefited greatly by 
this collaboration. But the economic possibilities of the 
process are limited, not only by the supply of raw materials 
and manpower, but also by the different traditions of 
economic organisation in the occupied and dependent 
countries. Recently the German authorities put a stop to 
the acquisition of industries in south eastern countries by 
private concerns ; and the all-continental concern owned 
and controlled by Germans is no longer regarded as the 
ideal solution for a Grossraum economy. German State 
and private concerns are not able to supply the necessary 
equipment, plant and machinery for the reorganisation of 
these hastily acquired foreign industries ; and the German 
methods of economic control, that is, the rationing and 
allocation of raw materials and the control of prices and 
wages, have to be imposed on systems of economic organisa- 
tion very different from the German—<compulsory economic 
organisation and marketing systems, which have been de- 
creed in occupied countries after the German model, are 
not working as the Germans expected. 

Nazi economists are therefore calling for what they call 
realism, which means a temporary stop both to direct 
economic expansion and to their experiments in economic 
organisation. Germany still needs the resources of the 
continent, of course, for its war economy, and it is claimed 
that the more effective method needed is what is called 
the Grossraum cartel. In Germany itself, the cartel has 
proved to be an admirable instrument for State control. 
There are 2,200 internal and 255 international cartels 
registered in Germany ; there are cartels in the continental 
coal, steel and chemical industries, which are already more 
than mere quota arrangements, and rather work as central 
planning institutions for Europe. The argument is that a 
comprehensive network of European cartels under German 





control would be more effective and more flexible than 4 
total reorganisation of the occupied countries, which could 
not possibly be achieved in a short time. The motor car 
agreement between Germany, Italy and France (see Th, 
Economist of May 17, 1941, page 659), is looked upon as 
a model for the future Grossraum-cartel. Nazi economists 
are convinced that the economic unification of the Continent 
is an historical process. They have discovered that cartels 
in Germany laid the foundations for the present highly 
developed economic organisation; and they believe thar 
European cartels will do the same work for the continent. 
o 


Forestry.—Continental Europe has been divided into 
two forestry Grossrdume: the North Sea and Baltic coun- 
tries; and the Danube, Adriatic and Mediterranean countries. 
The German timber marketing system is to be introduced 
into all countries. The northern countries will fix their 
inland consumption, and will be allocated export quotas, 
Transport is being planned with a view to reducing un- 
necessary shipments. In the south of Europe, organisation 
will be different. There central marketing will be organised 
by a German company, and in each country will be estab- 
lished a mixed company after the model of the German- 
Rumanian Forestry and Timber Company, whose board of 
directors is composed of an equal number of Germans and 


Rumanians. 
* 





National Income.—The latest estimate of the national 
income of Greater Germany (that is, the Old Reich, Austria, 
the Sudetenland and the incorporated, as distinct from 
occupied, territories), is as follows: 


(Rm. 1,000 millions) 
(1) Greater (2) Greater 


Old Reich Germany Germany 
DE 0e4b40046 c00e ues 80 bas 
AP ere 85 4s 94 to 95 
PTTL TP eET Tere a 100 


(1) Old Reich, Austria, and Sudetenland. (2) Incorporated 
Polish and French territories included. 
These figures published by the German press suggest that 
gross national income increased during 1940 compared with 
1939 by roughly 6 per cent. The national income of the 
Old Reich increased by 6.3 per cent in 1939. From Decem- 
ber, 1940, to January, 1941, the wholesale price index 
advanced by 3.5 per cent. It is suggested that total produc- 
tion in Germany rose slightly during 1940. War produc- 
tion must thus have increased considerably. 

* 


European Price Policy.—The price stop which Germany 
introduced in 1936 prohibited an increase of prices above 
the level of October 16, 1936. From a mere stop the German 
price system developed into a method of price calculation 
with minute regulations for each industry. With each new 
German conquest, the system of price-stops was extended 
into other countries. Similar prohibitions are now in force 
in Norway, Finland, Holland, Belgium, France, Slovakia, 
Hungary and Croatia. Italy, on the other hand, introduced a 
slightly different price-stop in 1937. In Denmark, an early 
attempt at a price-stop after the German model was soor 
abandoned, and replaced by a system that makes increases 
possible if a rise in the cost of production can be proved. 
In 1939, Sweden introduced a system of standard prices 
which may not be changed without special Government 
vermission. In Switzerland, there is no general price co"- 
trol ; if the situation makes it necessary, prices of single 
commodities or groups of commodities are placed under 
control. 





* 


Dr Todt.— The man combining the greatest number 
of offices in Germany is Dr Todt. He has advanced slowly 
but steadily from being architect of the Autobahnen to being 
Special Commissar for the building industry and Minister 
of Munitions and Armaments, and finally to being Inspec- 
tor-General of Waterworks, Power Plants and Inland Water- 
ways. He is the man who was responsible for constructing 
the West Wall. For that purpose he formed the Tot 
Organisation, composed of conscript labour. Building, road 
construction and civil engineering are now contro'led ” 
one man, who, at the same time, supervises the building © 
fortifications along the Atlantic coast, and the construction 
of supply roads in Russia. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Australian Banking Control 


WO recent developments reveal a distinct movement 
towards much increased Government control of bank- 
ing in the Commonwealth of Australia. They are the pro- 
posed regulations for the licensing and control of private 
banks and the transparently political appointment to the 
Board of the Commonwealth Bank made by the new Labour 
administration. Control of the trading banks is in accordance 
with one of the oldest planks in the Australian Labour 
party platform. The initiative for the particular develop- 
ments now taking place does not, however, lie with the new 
Labour Government ; it goes back to an agreement reached 
with the trading banks at the time of the introduction of 
Mr Fadden’s last budget, in September of this year. That 
agreement, made between the trading banks and the Com- 
monwealth Bank, arose out of the fear that a secondary 
inflation of bank credit might be caused by the trading 
banks allowing their loan facilities and other assets to ex- 
pand quite independently of the basis of cash determined 
by the authorities through the policy of the Commonwealth 
Bank. The argument advanced at the time by the Labour 
party, then in opposition, was that the trading banks might 
be tempted into such undesirable expansion by the search 
for profits. In the preamble to the agreement, the trading 
banks denied all intention to make excess profits arising 
from war conditions. They agreed as a wartime measure not 
to make new advances or increase existing facilities, except 
in accordance with the policy laid down from time to time 
by the Commonwealth Bank, and undertook to obtain the 
specific permission of that bank before purchasing or sub- 
scribing to Government or other gilt-edged loans. The 
trading banks further agreed to deposit with the Common- 
wealth Bank all surplus investible funds, the understanding 
being that such deposits would be for periods of six 
months ; that they would be renewed as they matured 
unless, in the opinion of the Commonwealth Bank, the 
funds in question were required by the trading banks for 
their legitimate business ; that the rate pf interest was to 
be low, and fixed from time to time by the Commonwealth 
Bank. The trading banks finally undertook to issue accounts 
and balance-sheets according to specified forms, to grant the 
Auditor-General full access to their books, and in general 
to satisfy the Commonwealth Bank thatgno excess profits 
were in fact being earned. 

The Fadden Government was given no opportunity of 
implementing the agreement. When the new Labour 
Government took the matter in hand, it did so 
through its Treasurer, Mr J. B. Chifley, whose 
advocacy of the nationalisation of the trading banks 
had been given unmistakable expression in the minute 
of dissent which he attached to the report of the 
Australian Banking Commission. Mr. Chifley announced 
in the course of his recent budget speech that the Govern- 
ment had decided to implement certain recommendations of 
the Banking Commission in order to bring the operations 
of the trading banks under effective control. Accordingly the 
trading banks are to be licensed, and the regulation will pro- 
Vide that licences are granted only to institutions which 
deposit their surplus resources, as defined by the Com- 
monwealth Bank, with that institution, and which publish 
their accounts in accordance with the directions of the 
Commonwealth Treasurer. Mr Chifley also announced at the 
same time that facilities to private manufacturers engaged 
in war production, wherever such loans were guaranteed by 
the Commonwealth Government, would in future be pro- 
Vided by the Commonwealth Bank. As implemented under 
the direction of Mr Chifley, the avowed apostle of 
nationalisation, the agreement with the trading banks and 
the findings of the Banking Commission are taking on a 
character of which the originals were largely innocent. 

It cannot be suggested that the experience and policy of 
the Australian trading banks since the outbreak of the war 
have provided any justification either for fears of “ secondary 


inflation ” being engineered through them, or for the puni- 
tive measures now contemplated against them. The expan- 
sion of bank credit in the Commonwealth has been sur- 
prisingly modest. In September, 1939, the total deposits of 
the nine trading banks amounted to £A315 millions. By last 
June they had risen to £A369 millions, an expansion of 17 
per cent, or very much less than the corresponding move- 
ments in the United Kingdom. This expansion in bank 
credit has been built up largely on the basis of increased 
holdings of Treasury bills and longer-term Government 
securities. The Treasury bills, on which the prevailing rate 
is 1} per cent, rose between September, 1939, and June, 
1941, from £Ar19 millions to £A44 millions, while the in- 
vestments moved from £A22 millions to £A61 millions. The 
average yield on the additional investments made by the 
banks since the beginning of the war probably falls under 
3 per cent. The last Government issue was made on a two- 
decker basis, a long-term issue being offered at 3} per cent 
and a medium-term, on which the banks would certainly 
concentrate their applications, on a 24 per cent basis. The 
trading banks’ advances have remained comparatively stable, 
the latest total of £A283 millions comparing with £A294 
millions on the outbreak of the war. This, the most re- 
munerative of their assets, may be severely cut into by the 
proposals compulsorily to transfer from the trading banks 
to the Commonwealth Bank all Government guaranteed 
advances to manufacturers engaged on war work. Such 
activity must become increasingly representative of the 
industrial life of the Commonwealth, and it needs only 
increased readiness on the Government’s part to grant 
Government guarantees for armament loans for the 
transfer to the Commonwealth Bank of a considerable part 
of the genuine industrial and commercial banking business 
now handled by the trading banks. 

Nor does the trend of banking profits since the outbreak 
of the war provide any factual basis for the fears that the 
profit motive has tempted the trading banks into excessive 
credit expansion, or for the impressive and detailed counter- 
measures which are being applied to prevent any such de- 
velopment. The balance-sheet figures show that in Australia 
the trading banks have been reasonably successful in main- 
taining the level of their normal banking business, and have 
not been driven excessively into the market for Govern- 
ment securities. They remain primarily trading banks, and 
are in no danger of becoming gilt-edged investment trusts. 
Any expansion in their income since the outbreak of the 
war has been more than offset by higher costs, and particu- 
larly by the outlay on salaries, and the trend of declared 
profits has, as in this country, been slightly downward. 

The appointment of Mr William C. Taylor, a solicitor 
long associated with the Australian Labour party, to a seat 
on the Commonwealth Bank board, appears superficially to 
be in line with the recommendations of the Banking Com- 
mission. The report of the Commission suggested that mem- 
bers of the board should be selected for “capacity and 
diversity of experience and contact,” and not as representa- 
tives of special interests, such as industry and agriculture. 
This gives the Government of the day a considerable 
measure of latitude in its selection of directors, and it is 
evident that the Curtin administration is not allowing grass 
to grow under its feet in beginning the task of changing the 
character of the board. The task must, however, take some 
years to complete, since there are at present seven directors 
other than the governor and the Secretary to the Treasury, 
and they are elected for seven years, one retiring each year, 
and being eligible for reappointment. But there can be no 
mistaking the significance of this first appointment of the 
new Government. The Gleichschaltung of the Common- 
wealth Bank is clearly under way. With Mr Chifley in the 
Treasurer’s office, the Australian trading banks must, for 
their part, expect a much sterner assault on their inde- 
pendence and business than they have yet had:to with- 
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stand. There has long been room for a clearer segregation 
of banking functions than has in the past been evident in the 
Commonwealth. On the one hand, the central bank has 
engaged in highly competitive commercial and industrial 
banking, and, on the other, private banks have at times taken 
an unjustifiable lead in such matters as exchange rate policy, 
which should be strictly the province of the central bank 
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or the Government. But there appears to be little Prospect 
of that segregation being effected by reciprocal action on the 
part of the Commonwealth and the trading banks. It js aj) 
too likely to be a one-way movement of encroachment by 
the Commonwealth Bank on the legitimate sphere of activity 
of the trading banks. It would be better to face the issye of 
nationalisation than to bring it in by the back door. 


Dollar Assets and Commitments 


HE evidence given by American Treasury Officials on 
the recent $6 billions Lend-Lease appropriation, of 
which detailed reports have recently reached this country, 
sheds fresh light on the dollar assets znd commitments of 
the United Kingdom. It brings the essential data up to as 
recent a date as September ist last. The position of British 
dollar assets on that date compared with that at the out- 
break of the war was as follows: 


(in million dollars) Sept. 1 

Outbreak of War 1941 

Marketable securities............ 950 227 
OS Rn een ae ee 2,038 151 
Official dollar balances .......... 50 54 
Private dollar balances ......... 545 310 
Direct and misc. investments .... 900 785 
RO ee a hs i a 4,483 1,527 


As was to be expected, the heaviest drain had been that 
on gold and marketable securities. The amount of private 
balances remaining at the beginning of September was not 
“available” since it represented the minimum required for 
the financing of trade between the two countries, and a 
large part of the “direct and miscellaneous” investments 
must be regarded as unliquid, except to the extent that 
RFC loans can be secured on them. The “available” 
amount is certainly considerably less than, and perhaps less 
than half of, the total of $1,527 millions. 

The report also throws considerable light on the vexed 
question of Great Britain’s—or, more accurately, the sterling 
area’s—continuing requirements of dollars, now that the 
main flow of munitions (in the widest sense of the word) 
is obtained on Lend-Lease terms. In the six months from 
September 1, 1941, to February 28, 1942, the sterling area 
will require $500 millions for payments on _ contracts 
entered into before the passage of the Lend-Lease Act, and 
$535 millions for current needs. The composition of this 
total and the methods by which the requirements are 
expected to be met are shown in the next column. 

These figures illustrate the continued shortage of dollars. 
It is true that the current earnings of dollars, at $885 
millions, are larger than the current requirements—that is, 
requirements other than for the liquidation of past contracts 
—of $535 millions. But, in addition to the $500 millions 
to be paid off in these six months on pre-Lend-Lease con- 


DoLLAR REQUIREMENTS AND EARNINGS, SEPTEMBER, 194]~— 
FEBRUARY, 1942. 


Requirements $ million Earnings $ million 
Pre-Lend-Lease contracts ...... 500 Sales of merchandise to U.S. by . 
Payments to U.S. for shipping 8 eer 60 

interest, film remittances, etc. Sales of merchandise to U.S. by 
Payments to U.S. from rest of rest of sterling area ; 310 

sterling area (i.e., other than Sales of gold... .. ; 2 

Rie 6 0a 4664S OKs xe oe 280 Shipping, interest and other 
Payments to areas outside the eae 225 

U.S. requiring gold or dollars - 

(mainly S. America) ........ 60 Total of above . aS 
Goods or services for U.K., urgent Draft on dollar assets . 150 

or ineligible for Lend-Lease... 110 

1,035 1,035 


tracts, there will remain a further $430 millions, most of 
which will presumably fall into the next half-year. Since 
a substantial fraction of the remaining liquid assets will 
have to be realised before the end of February, and, in all 
probability, a further portion in the next period, it is 
clear that the margin is very small, and that the prospect 
of an alleviation of the dollar shortage is still remote. 

It is interesting to note that the details of British dollar 
commitments include some provision for dollar or gold 
payments to countries outside the United States. The 
amount so due in the six months to the end of next 
February is $60 millions, and is stated to be payable largely 
to South America. This indicates that there is some pro- 
vision in the Special Account and other payments agree- 
ments with the South American countries for occasional 
settlement of the balances due to them through payments in 
gold or American dollars. 

There can be no question that the publication of these 
figures assists understanding of the British exchange posi- 
tion both in this country and in the United States. It may 
be against the tradition of British official secrecy, but it 
is difficult to see what real harm is done. On the contrary, 
the only way of convincing the American public of the 
real nature of British difficulties is to prove them arith- 
metically, as is here done. It is a pity that the figures have 
to reach the public through the somewhat hole-in-the- 
corner method of the publication by a Congressional Com- 
mittee of evidence given to it some weeks earlier by repre- 
sentatives of the American Treasury. The full value of the 
figures would be gealised if they were openly and regu- 
larly published as a White Paper. 


Finance and Banking 


Big Treasury Deposit Payments 


The position in the money market during the week 
thas been dominated by the heavy Treasury deposit pay- 
ments of the banks. While there were no maturities of 
such deposits, new payments were called for to the extent 
of £50 millions. But the time the clearing banks had effected 
these substantial transfers to the Treasury and had financed 
the appreciably heavier flow of public subscriptions to 
Government loans they found themselves left with very 
little appetite for purchases of bills from the market. The 
syndicate, fortunately in the circumstances, received an 
allotment no greater than 27 per cent in its applications for 
Treasury bills on Friday of last week, and the absence of 
ready buyers of bills from the discount market has, there- 
fore, led to no great expansion in the demand for short 
loan accommodation. At all times the supply of credit has 
been about sufficient to meet requirements. The drain on 
bank cash is shown in the Bank return, in a tall of 
£18,896,000 to £120,048,000 in bankers’ deposits. The 
Treasury ,has utilised the bulk of the receipts indicated 


by this decline in repaying indebtedness to the Bank, and 
Government securities have fallen by £13,346,000 over the 
week. Thus the increase in public deposits amounts t 
£2,257,000 only and leaves this item at the comparatively 
low level of £10,618,000. The note issue maintains its pet 
sistent upward trend, the rise in the past week amounting 
to £2,661,000, carrying the total of notes in circulation 1 
£706,697,000 and reducing the unissued notes in reserve (0 
£23,544,000. 


Rise in the Circulation 


The search for convincing explanations of the rise in the 
note circulation continues to exercise many minds. It ; 
probably be found that the increased use of cash as agains 
cheques in commercial operations accounts for a substantia 
part of the recent abnormal expansion. The use of notes 
“black market” transactions has already been mention 
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in these notes. The responsibility of this particular factor 
for the total expansion of recent months is probably of 
a quite minor character. More important is the use of notes 
in dealings by traders who are prompted by the ros. in the 

income tax to hide their turnover from the inspection of 
the taxation authorities. That is a field where useful co- 
operation between the banking and inland revenue authori- 
ties might yield appreciable results. Of more normal charac- 
ter is that part of the increased circulation which is due to 
the curtailment of banking facilities. The closirig of many 
branches, the less frequent opening of many sub-branches 
in country districts, to say nothing of the general shortening 
of banking hours, have meant greatly restricted facilities for 
depositing cash with the banks. As a result many farmers 
and traders in rural localities are forced to hold far more 
cash than was their wont. The restrictions of travel facili- 
ties, and, in particular, the increasingly severe rationing of 
petrol, have the same effect, inducing many people living 
far from the nearest bank offices to bank their cash at far 
longer intervals than was their custom in normal times. 
Another factor in the increased demand for cash has been 
the transfer of population from the salary to the wage 
earning classes. Many clerks who were paid by monthly 
cheques are now munition workers receiving weekly cash 
wages. These contributory explanations of the steep expan- 
sion of the note circulation are not equally welcome ; but 
they all emphasise the absence of any urgent inflationary 
implication in the movement 


* * * 


Notes and Deposits 


In order to view the movements in the circulation in 
their true perspective they should, moreover, be compared 
with the concurrent expansion in bank deposits. Three series 
may be used for such comparison, first, the clearing bank 
deposits, secondly, the active circulation of the Bank of 
England, thirdly, the circulation, including coins, estimated 
by the Bank of England to be in the hands of the pypblic, 
ie., after deduction of notes held by the banks. The follow- 
ing table shows the percentage changes in these three series 
since the beginning of the war, over the year to the end of 
October and over the last six months of that period. The 
figure of the total circulation in the hands of the public for 
the end of October has had to be estimated, but given the 
available evidence, that can be done with a reasonable 
measure of accuracy. 

Percentage Increases 
Clearing 
Bank B. of E. Net 
Deposits Circulation Circulation 
End Aug., 1939, to end 


Ok, MU Gh van ada d<s 41-3 31-0 40 -8 
Year to end Oct., 1941... 19-1 17-2 18-8 
dix mths. to end Oct., 1941 12:1 11:2 13°3 


It will be seen that the expansion in the circulation 
since the beginning of the war and over the past year has 
not quite kept pace with the rise in bank deposits. It is only 
over the past six months that the circulation in the hands 
of the public has shown any indication of outstriding the 
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expansion in deposits—and then only by a very small 
margin. 


Bank Credit and Government Borrowing 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was asked in the 
House this week what steps were taken to ensure that con- 
version by the banks of Treasury deposits into National 
War Bonds did no more than represent the investment of 
genuine savings deposited with them. Sir Kingsley Wood in 
his reply stated that “the money out of which the banks 
iend to the Government is, broadly speaking, derived from 
deposits made by customers in the ordinary course of their 
business, and there is no question of banks creating credit 
for the purpose of lending money to the Government.” The 
Chancellor in his answer strayed quite unnecessarily on to 
dangerous general ground. If bank credit has not been 
created by direct Government borrowing from the banks 
since the outbreak of the war, one would like to know by 
what miraculous process bank deposits have, since Septem- 
ber, 1939, risen by some £930 millions, especially as bank 
advances have, over this period, fallen by about {£150 
millions. The Chancellor was “ speaking broadiy ”; he may 
have cause to welcome that modest qualification to a very 
sweeping statement. 


Royal Bank of Scotland Profits 


The report of the Royal Bank of Scotland covering 
the financial year to the second Saturday in October 
provides the best indication so far available of the general 
trend of banking profits over the past year. In this respect 
it confirms all the previous indications that there has been 
an appreciable falling off as compared with the previous 
year. The net profits, after providing for taxation and bad 
and doubtful debts, amounted to £491,522, a drop of 
£65,837 on those for 1939-40. The explanation—apart from 
the heavier burden of taxation—is not far to seek. The 
most remunerative type of asset, loans and advances, has 
fallen by £2,170,037, while it is in Treasury deposit receipts 
and investments that the expansion in the balance-sheet 
figures derives its main stimulus. These items are up by 
£4,000,000 and £5,498,310 respectively. Deposits have risen 
over the year by £6,915,856 and the note circulation by 
£807,146. But given the comparatively high rates still paid 
on deposits in Scotland, it is evident that with the redis- 
tribution in assets which has occurred over the past year, 
a considerable proportion of the bank’s resources are now 
employed on an extremely narrow margin of profit. 
Expenses, for their part, have tended to rise. In this com- 
bination of factors there will be found ample explanation 
of the drop in the published profit figure. The distribution 
policy has fortunately been exceptionally conservative in 
the past, and it is thus found possible to repeat the 17 per 
cent dividend, while still allocating £130,272 to reserves, 
premises and pension funds. 


Investment 


Treasury Intervention 


_ . The last few days have brought signs that the investor 
‘8 inclined to abandon new favourites for old, and there 
has been some recession in overseas investments, with a 
modest recovery in first-class industrial equities and the 
Funds. The explanations advanced for this change are a 
string of rather favourable company reports and such events 
as the Chancellor’s statement concerning the Viscose arbi- 
tration. The operative factor is, however, likely to be the 
Consideration that prices in both sections have been either 
unchanged or subject only to minor fluctuations without 
any real trend for a matter of weeks, or in some cases 
months. So far as Government securities are concerned, the 
attached table, showing some of the peaks and depressions 

the past year, is instructive. In the ten months ended 
mid-September, there was a steady upward trend, affecting 


Mid- Aug. Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Nov. 22, 12, 22, 23, 19, 
1940 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 


Consol 24% ......... 75% 81? 823 82 82) 82} 
Secs in stin 883 954 953 95% 958 95} 
War 34% 1952 & after 101}* 105 106% 105% 106% 104% 
Conv. 3$% 1961 ,, lOlg 105} 1064 105% 106} 106% 
Consol 4% 1957 ,, 110% 1108* 112} 1118 112% 1123 


Funding 4% 1960-90.. 1128 1143 116} 1158 114}* 1144 
» 3% 1959-69.. 98% 100g 110}* 100} 100$ 1003 

», = -2% 1956-61 92k 944 «=94E «S948 «24k 
Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58 101g 101 101$ 101} 1013 1013 
War 3% 1955-59 ..... 100 1014 100}* 100} 101% 101} 
Conv. 24% 1944-49... 99§ 993" 100* 100 100% 100} 
Nat. War 24% 1945-47 1003; 100 100} 100} 100 1004 
Conv. 2% 1943-45.... 98% 993 99% 99% 997 997 
» 5% 1944-64... 1078 107} 107} 107} 105}* 105% 


* Ex-dividend. 
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all maturities. In the ten weeks since then, there has been 
little definite direction in such movements as have occurred. 
The explanation lies in the fact that the institutions are 
not in the market—their investments going into tap issues— 
while the general public is still seeking its fortune else- 
where. It is possible that the process of consolidating the 
advance in gilt-edged, by reducing the yields on all other 
types of investment, has not yet reached the point where 
it will start another rise in the premier securities, even 
without the assistance of the institutions. It is also probable 
that the volume of real saving by individuals and companies, 
apart from that portion invested in the tap issues, is falling, 
but it seems likely that some move will be made before long 
to provide the small stimulus needed to put the circle of 
falling yields into operation once more. The action of the 
Treasury in offering to buy lodged American securities, 
and in taking up the internal Argentine loans, may help a 
little. The permission to public utilities to convert to a 
lower basis will also work in the same direction, and the 
three together will involve a considerable sum, for although 
public issues of utilities covered by the permission are few, 


they have substantial amounts of debentures available for 
conversion. 


* x x 


‘¢ Motes’ and ‘* Mites ”’ 


The Economist strongly favours salvaging paper before 
it is used rather than after, and no one will deny that 
members of the Stock Exchange can make their contribu- 
tion to that end. Brokers and jobbers would, however, be 
more than human if, when forbidden the free distribution 
of lists, they did not contrast the reduction in size and 
number of their own product with the growth in the 
number of forms, often of unnecessary dimensions and 
almost always on paper of good quality, which they are 
called upon to compile for the assistance of the authorities. 
Apparently, there is no ban on distribution provided a pay- 
ment is demanded. But, unless the payment were made 
large, it would probably not greatly reduce the total output, 
whereas it would entail additional accounting which would 
be costly of labour—the shortest commodity on the 
Exchange—as well as of paper. It seems a great pity that, 
in a matter where no possible harm could have been done 
by prior consultation, the committee should have been left 
in ignorance of official intentions and that the order should 
have been put into force without notice or explanation. The 
two types of publication principally affected appear to be 
lists of closing prices and lists of stocks on offer. The latter 
are essential to anything like an active market in the Funds 
and all other trustee, or near trustee, securities, while the 
former are needed for the compilation of accurate closing 
prices, disseminated throughout the country by the press 
and other agencies. After some talk of “mites” and of 
“ motes,” jobbers have carried on with publication, until 
they are given further instructions, feeling, doubtless, that 
the letter of the law can always be complied with, but 
wishing to know what the authorities really intend. On this 
point, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that there has 
been insufficient study of the machinery with which it is 


proposed to tamper. The proper solution can only be 
reached after consultation. 


* * * 


Pledged Dollar Stocks 


It will be recalled that, following the agreement for 
a loan of $425 millions from the American Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to this country, the Treasury, early 
in August, gave notice that all holdings of a short list of 
some 22 American securities must be placed at their 
disposal for use as collateral security. Holders of these were 
given to understand that, in the normal course of events, 
their securities would be returned to them, but that they 
had no actual right to claim the release at any time and 
that the Treasury could dispose of the holdings if it so 
wished. This had, of course, the effect of freezing these 
investments. It has now been announced that owners of 
all but five of the list may sell them to the Treasury at 
any time, while holders of the remainder, consisting of 
four types of share in W. R. Grace and Co. and of Virginian 
Corporation 5 per cent collateral trust notes, Series “ M,” 
may dispose of them abroad, subject to the consent of the 
RFC. This permission apparently applies only to the 
restricted list of 22 securities. Presumably, the much larger 
lists, which provided part of the remaining cover for the 
loan, were either holdings already vested, but not sold, or 
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trade investments in the U.S.A. of British industria) or 
commercial concerns. The nominal value of the holding: 
which the Treasury is prepared to buy amounts to i 
$46} millions, plus some 727,000 shares of no par value 
and some others. The step thus constitutes a considerable 
measure of unfreezing, for which some holders wil] be 
duly grateful. Whether the present is a good time for the 
sale of most American investments is a matter of some 
doubt, but holders should bear in mind that they have 
no absolute right to the return of their stock. The Treasury 
has to find, in addition to the half-yearly interest payments 
of $6,375,000, a sinking fund appropriation of $7,500,000 
per annum, starting from October Ist last, and a reserve 
account of not less than $6,375,000. As was pointed out 
on page 509 of The Economist of October 2sth, the 
annual earnings of the British insurance companies come 
within measurable distance of covering the whole service. 
The Treasury may wish to provide a larger reserve or even 
to expedite repayment of the loan, but the main reasons for 
the step are to afford relief to would-be sellers and stimu- 
late demand for other securities. 


¥ * * 


Rhodesian Copper Prospects 


Apparently the investing public has miscalculated the 
demand for copper by the war industries of this country, 
in the same way, but to a less extent, as it originally mis- ° 
calculated the demand for oil. The first of the full accounts 
of the Rhodesian group for 1940-41, those of Roan Antelope, 
show, as was suggested, a rise in costs of almost £150,000, 
but this is only one-third of the total fall in net profit before 
tax, the remainder being due to a decline of some 9 per cent 
to just over £3,000,000 in copper sales account. Unless the 
generally accepted statement that the price paid by the 
Government is virtually unchanged on the year is mislead- 
ing, this can only mean substantially smaller sales, and 
since stocks show a modest reduction, a slightly larger 
decline in output. Actually taxation, although very heavy—it 
still absorbs 63 per cent of net profit—is down on the year 
from {£800,000 to £730,000, of which the provision for 
NDC is only £43,500, against £73,000. The tax provision 
includes £118,000 in respect of the rise in the rate of tax 
levied on the profits of 1939-40, and only covers tax on 
those of the year just ended at the current rate of Ios. in the 
£, less Dominion Income Tax Relief. After maintaining 
the appropriation of £100,000 to reserve, and paying the 
dividend of 10 per cent, against 20 per cent, there is 4 
draft of some £27,000 on the carry forward, against one 
of almost £53,000 a year before. Capital expenditure during 
the year was less than £200,000, mainly on housing, and 
a third teverberatory furnace. There is a comparatively 
small increase in total liquid assets, and a negligible decline 
in their excess over current liabilities to just under £800,000. 
Since the mine is at the height of its capacity, there is no 
reason to suppose that its small sales are exceptional, and ‘ 
will probably prove a favourable specimen of the com- 
panies operating in the area. The accounts cover a yea’ 
during much of which industrial output for war purposes 
was only slowly getting under way. It may be doubted, 
however, whether recent additions to our effort have been 
in a direction which particularly favours copper producers. 
Presumably a time will come when this demand will in- 
crease. Meanwhile, shareholders have the consolation that. 
had sales been markedly higher, a large part of the increase 
would have gone in EPT, and that, as things are, their wast- 
ing asset is being used up more slowly than they expected. 
The price of the 5s. shares, at 14s. 4}d. ex dividend, giving 
a yield of a mere £3 9s. 7d., suggests that investors are not 
too depressed as to the outlook. 


* * * 


Company Notes 


Cunard Dividends 


Since the announcement last September that Cunard 
White Star was to redeem from reserves the company’s d¢ “ 
to the Treasury to a total of £7,950,000, markets have been 
optimistic regarding the possibility of payments on — 
capital. Consequently, the decision of the White Star = ; 
to declare in the current year a § per cent dividend, i. 
tax, the first since its formation in 1934, is hardly 4 ion 
prise. The payment requires £500,000 gross, which 4 of 
not unduly strain the accumulated carry-forwarc | 
£1,414,351. The payment is to be partially passed 0” 
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eneral investor through the decision of Cunard Steam 
the 8 which owns 62 per cent of the White Star capital, to 
_ ff two years’ arrears On 5 per cent cumulative first 
a ole capital. The payment, which is less tax at 1os., 
a ions £150,000 gross and will bring payments up to 
— 30, 1933, leaving gross arrears on this class 
+s 12 500 to end December next. Arrears on the 6 per 
of £7 reference issue, which are cumulative since June 30, 
oo Pill amount to £690,000 and the end of the current 
oe Clearly, ordinary stockholders in Cunard Steamship 
have a considerable distance stjll to go before they can 
expect to receive a dividend, but a start has now been 
made. After the announcement, the £1 ordinary stock 
changed hands at 15s. 4}d., the 5 per cent preference stock 
at 111 and the 6 per cent preference stock at 108. 


* * * 


Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton 


Like those of the majority of breweries, the accounts 
of Bass, Ratcliff for the year September 30th last show ‘a 
rise in gross income, from £1,503,980 to £1,574,417, and 
a moderate decline in earnings after tax. Since depreciation 
absorbs only £66,312 against £78,346, while rents, rates 
and taxes are less than £80,000 higher at £640,217, the 
decline in equity earnings amounts to only some £9,000 
to £525,059. With the tax free ordinary dividend main- 
tained at 20 per cent, to which it was reduced from 25 
per cent in the previous year, the company is able to 
transfer £50,000 to reserve for contingencies as before and 
to raise the carry forward from £844,852 to £872,784. The 
tax free cover is down from 23.9 to 23.4 per cent, equiva- 
lent to a rise from 41.§ to 46.8 per cent. 


Years ended September 30th, 


1939 1940 1941 
f £ £ 
ee ee 66h he 6 LRREN 1,545,450 1,503,980 1,574,417 
ere 76,986 78,346 66,312 
og rates and taxes ...... 445,086 562,649 640,217 
Renewals, fees, etc. ......... 93,755 72,822 89,877 
Debenture interest.......... 190,089 187,590 184,951 
eae 68,000 68,000 68,000 
“ae 7: _ ver ' oe er 671,534 534,573 525,060 
NT dar ate Lapida said Waite ws 558,910 447,128 447,128 
gk a 29-9 23-9 23-4 
Rane el AS eeae 25 20 20 
NN rhe bE 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Cate GPG. 5 Soi ccsccese *807,407 844,852 872,784 


+ Tax free. ¢ After deducting £28,551 for depreciation of 
investments. 


The balance sheet shows a fall in stock from £635,619 to 
£490,880, which indicates that shortage of supplies rather 
than any failure in demand has set the limit to gross 
revenue. This decline and the ee : -— oo 
£775,059 to £688,455 provides for the rise in Gove 

eae ec 836,814 to £1,086,814. | Increases in 
creditors and debtors are both moderate, while general and 
property reserves are unchanged at £1,000,000 and £200,000 
respectively. The company’s War Damage Contribution has 
not yet been written off out of profits and, aga ery 
appears on the assets side of the account to a pee! oO 
£88,940. The report emphasises the stability of the lea - 
breweries, The £1 ordinary stock, at 138s., yields £2 19s. 3d. 
per cent, tax free. 


+ * * 


Anglo-Iranian Results 


The Anglo-Iranian preliminary statement for 1940 
shows a slight fall in net profits from £2,986,358. f 
£2,841,909, for which higher taxation is no doubt mainly 
responsible. Thus, it is probable that income before tax 1s 
somewhere near the previous year’s level of £7,722,778, to 
Which it declined from £10,583,985 in 1938. Extra deprecia- 
tion requires £625,000 against £571,250, and there a ee 
sequent fall in equity earnings from £1,343, " 
41,145,675, representing 6.4 against 7.7 per cent. = 
ordinary stockholders again receive 5 per cent, to whic 
the customary 20 per cent payment was reduced in mi 
and the whole of the surplus goes to raise the carry eee 
from £962,551 to £1,101,350. As far as can be judged oan 
the preliminary figures, the severe blow to revenue sustaine 

y the considerable rise in refining costs and the inter- 
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ruption of normal communications in the first year of the 
war was not accentuated in 1940, Anglo-Iranian being 
scarcely involved in the European losses which so seriously 
affected the Shell group. That relatively satisfactory results 
were obtained last year must be attributed largely to the 
political acumen which prevented a German coup in the 
Middle East. The market was encouraged by the statement, 
and the £1 ordinary stock rose by 2s. 6d. to 43s. I4d., at 
which price it yields £2 6s. 11d. per cent. 


* * 7 


Anglo-Dutch Accounts 


Accounts of Anglo-Dutch in 1940 show a rise in total 
income for the third year running from £387,580 to 
£394,410. Increases in total tax provision from £155,700 
to £164,000 and in general charges from £14,657 to £18,023 
are responsible for a small fall in earnings for ordinary 
dividend from £179,776 to £177,815. Thus, the 6 per cent 
dividend is earned only to the extent of 5-9 per cent and 
the carry forward is reduced from £57:253 to £55,068. 
Cash profits of the wholly owned Dutch subsidiary and 
associated companies were converted at FI. 7.53, the average 
exchange rate for 1940, while current assets and liabilities 
were converted at Fl. 7.60, the rate ruling at the date of 
the balance-sheet. Owing to its failure to arrive from Java, 
the customary consolidated statement is not included in 
the accounts. The report shows that the rubber crop rose 
last year from 11,934,358 to 15,425,012 lb. There was, 
however, a severe fall in the coffee crop from 25,264 to 
13,328 cwts and the tea crop was some 1,200,000 lbs lower 
at 12,168,238 lbs. The large increase in rubber sales at 
rising prices far outweighed the effects of smaller tea and 
coffee crops and gross profits of the operating company 
increased by some 20 per cent. This was, however, more than 
offset by a rise from Fl. 524,000 to FI. 1,579,000 in taxes, 
including in the last year Fl. 150,000 War Profits Tax. In 
consequence, the net profit is lower, despite smaller depre- 
ciation, and the small rise in Anglo-Dutch income is due 
to appreciation of the florin. The Anglo-Dutch balance- 
sheet shows a reduction in the total of investments at or 
under cost—other than in subsidiary companies—from 
£496,151 to £364,714, having a market value of £358,582. 
Cash and debtors are both higher at £283,196 against 
£227,573 and at £28,863 against £4,750 respectively. On 
the liabilities side of the account, creditors including taxa- 
tion are reduced by more than half from £114,535 to 
£55,069, while exchange suspense account stands at 
£118,749 against £122,986. General reserve is unchanged at 
£375,000. The general development and replanting policy 
appears to be going forward satisfactorily. The £1 ordinary 
stock, 17s. 14d., yields £7 os. 2d. per cent. 


* * * 


Malayalam Report 


Gross revenue of Malayalam rose in the year to 
March 31st from £716,401 to £770,653, an improvement 
which outstripped the increase from £398,057 to £439,380 
in general production costs and net expenditure on fixed 
assets. Total tax provision rose from £147,000 to £185,000, 
while other charges against profits remained approximately 
stable. Thus, equity earnings declined from £154,735 to 
£129,237, representing a reduction in the rate only from 
13.6 to 13.3 per cent. Stockholders receive 10 per cent as 
usual, less income tax at 9s. 3d. No doubt investors will be 
gratified by the chairman’s announcement that the directors 
intend to use the dividend equalisation reserve, increased by 
the current allocation of £10,000 to £70,000, when occasion 
demands. General reserve receives £15,000 against £20,000, 
bringing the fund to a total of £160,000, and the carry 
forward is raised from £100,075 to £101,916. The balance 
sheet shows a rise in net liquid assets from over £457,000 
to nearly £477,000. On the liabilities side, creditors, includ- 
ing taxation, are up from £117,482 to £222,200. Among 
assets, the increase in cash and investments from £582,028 
to £666,649 includes a jump in British Government securi- 
ties, etc., from £70,572 to £299,425. Stocks are up from 
£114,888 to £221,688, while debtors have declined from 


——— 








With reference to the advertisement of the above which 
appeared in The Economist on November 1[5th, the 
advertisers wish to state that the address given was 


FREE TRADE LEGION | 
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incorrect. The correct address is 38, Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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I 0 to or. The chairman, Mr H. J. Welch, states 
ew ane oe average yield of tea per acre from 543 
to 540 Ibs. is due to a cut in the internal Indian export 
quota. The rubber crop, however, increased from 6,321,786 
tO 6,343,132 Ibs., and it appears that the whole crop was 
exportable as against 66; per cent, subject to internal cuts, 
in the previous year. Both tea and rubber estates suffered 
damage last year, the former from a drought and the 
latter from a cyclonic storm. In the current year, crop 
prospects appear satisfactory, and it is estimated that the 
whole rubber crop, reduced by some 4 per cent owing to 
the storm, will again be exportable. The £1 ordinary stock, 


at 28s. 3d., yields £7 1s. 7d. per cent. 


* * * 


AEC Dividend 

The preliminary statement of AEC announces the 
maintenance of the total tax-free ordinary dividend at 
74 per cent for the year to September 30th last. Thus, the 
effective rate less tax is raised approximately from 13 to 
15 per cent. Net profits of £132,500 compare with £196,500 
in the previous year, a figure which, however, included 
£7,852 profit on sale of investments. Thus, the amount 
available for equity payments was £188,648 in 1939-40, 
representing a tax-free rate of 12.6 per cent. On the 
assumption that last year’s net profit figure contains no 
fortuitous credit from disposal of securities, the current 
dividend is covered by tax-free earnings of 8.8 per cent, 
leaving £20,000 for transfer to general reserve, which re- 
ceived £82,000 in the previous year, or for addition to the 
carry forward. It is probable that the accounts will show a 
relatively stable figure of gross earnings, which rose from 
£451,200 to £717,799 in the previous year, leaving higher 
taxation to account for the drop of between £50,000 and 
£60,000 in probable equity earnings. The £1 ordinary stock, 
at 51s. 9d., yields £2 19s. 1d. per cent, tax free. 


* * * 


Joshua Hoyle Prospects 


The full accounts of Joshua Hoyle for the year to 
September, 30 last show that the rise in profits from 
£194,164 to £211,580, before income-tax but after EPT, 
is largely to be attributed to the special circumstances 
resulting from concentration in the textile industry. Thus, 
the outlook appears rather less favourable than was sug- 
gested by the preliminary statement discussed in The 
Economist of November 15th. Ability to meet the War 
Damage contribution of £22,992 and to repeat the transfer 
of £50,000 to depreciation without reducing equity earn- 
ings by more than £1,868 to £71,544—representing a rise 
in the rate from 16.9 to 19.5 per cent—is due largely to 
the clearance of stocks from mills which have been closed 
down. Moreover, income tax last year, as in 1939-40, claimed 
no more than £30,000, since, as the chairman, Mr H. A. 
Enright, points out in his statement, it has been possible 
up to the present to offset losses incurred in previous years. 
In future, income-tax liability must rise substantially. For 
the present, however, the company is able to repeat the 
74 per cent ordinary dividend, the transfer of £25,000 to 
general reserve, raising this fund to £85,000 in the balance 
sheet and the transfer of £10,000 to benevolent fund, while 
increasing the carry forward from £58,731 to £67,749. 
The balance-sheet shows no striking change. EPT provision 
accounts mainly for the rise in creditors, including taxa- 
tion, from £515,567 to £633,599. Stocks are nearly £40,000 
lower at £476,921 and debtors are down from £371,186 to 
£324,055. These changes are compensated by a rise in cash 
from £463,778 to £556,850 and in investments from 
£105,419 to £281,822. Shareholders must look for some re- 
duction in earnings in the current year, though satisfaction 
may be drawn from the fact that such mills as remain in 
production have been declared nucleus plants. The 2s. 
shares at 2s. 6d. ex dividend yield £6 per cent. 

x *x * 


Joseph Lucas Profits 


Joseph Lucas is in the fortunate position of possessin 
a relatively favourable EPT standard and, sueigeede 
disclosed profits for the year to August 7th last, struck after 
taxation and other charges, are reduced only from £299,317 
to £286,703. With provisions for fees and staff funds un- 
changed, there is a decline in equity earnings from £273,835 
to £262,259, which provides a rate of 26.7 against 24.0 per 
cent. After paying the usual 15 per cent dividend, the 
company is able to repeat the previous year’s transfer 
of £100,000 to general reserve, bringing the total of this 
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fund to £1,000,000, and to raise the carry forward 
£65,986 to £81,200. Clearly a company specialising hw 
production of electrical accessories for use in motor Vehic] . 
will have been producing to capacity last year. The cee 
sheet shows a shortage of working capital already evident 
in the case of certain aircraft companies called upon . 
expand rapidly. Thus, cash is down from £179,246 : 
£9,025 and British Government securities from £95,870 
to £28,495. The chairman, Sir Peter F. Bennett, point 
out in his speech that, since the date of the accounts an 
accumulated sum of £150,000 has been invested in Govern. 
ment securities in the course of Birmingham’s Warship 
Week. None the less, the balance sheet shows that a ban, 
overdraft of £546,726 was incurred last year, while a {ugr. 
note to the accounts states that the overdraft of a sub. 
sidiary has been guaranteed up to £5,000. The rise in stocks 
from £1,158,108 to £1,642,258 and in debtors from 
£1,844,851 to £3,101,601 indicates that the cash shortage 
is due solely to existing production conditions. Creditors 
including tax and subsidiary companies, are up from 
£2,292,747 to £3,461,623. There is a decline in fixed assets 
indicating that new works, which the chairman says are well 
distributed, have been erected at the public expense and 
remain public property. The £1 ordinary shares, a 
61s. 10}d., ex dividend, offer a conservative yield of 
£4 16s. 11d. per cent, indicating market confidence that the 
company will be able to maintain dividend rates for a sub- 
stantial period of years. 


* * * 


Kaffir Results 


The report of Lutpaards Vlei shows that the mine had 
another excellent year. Percentage of payability in develop- 
ment was again high at 65.5 per cent, and tonnage milled 
increased by 290,000 tons to 946,000. The plant, which has 
a capacity of 85,000 tons per month, is to be still further 
expanded to 100,000 tons a month. Future prospects are 
excellent. The Consolidated Main Reef report shows 
that development on the South Reef continues to open up 
good payable values, but on the other reefs development 
has been generally poor or irregular. The mine is going 
through a difficult phase, and ore reserves show a further 
decline which represents, however, four years’ supply to 
the mill. Profit on trading continued to decline, and it may 
be difficult to maintain dividends for long at the present 
rate. The main development of Modderfontein East has 
reached the boundaries of the property, except to the north 
and east. The report discloses that, to the north, develop- 
ment results have again been poor, while to the east 
payable ground continues to be opened up. The available 
ore reserves show a substantial increase and are about five 
years ahead of the mill. The future of the mine will become 
more and more dependent on development to the north 
and east, and prospects appear to be unfavourable. The 
following table gives the latest results for the three 
developed mines : — 


Ore Dividend Dividend 


Reports to Reserves Payability 1940-41 1939-40 
June 30th 000’s tons dwt. 
Luipaards Vlei... 3,294 48 11d. 1/- 
Cons. Main Reef.. 10,564 36 274% 50% 
Modder East .... 7,200 38 374% 40% 
* 


Outstanding among developing mines, Blyvoor- 
uitzicht has recently been so consistently a market favourite 
that the report is rather an anti-climax. The Carbon Leader 
was intersected in No. 1 shaft at 4,685 feet and develop- 
ment on the sth level gave 82.5 dwts. over a width of 
16.6 inches for a total of 205 feet sampled. Development 
on the 3rd and 4th levels should soon be started. 
ment on the 3rd and 4th levels should soon be started. 
A mill with a capacity of 8,000 tons a month should be 
commission early next year to crush development f0ck, 
whose profit will supplement working capital to carry 0 
development. The present abnormally high value of the 
10s. ordinary shares at 30s. cannot continue indefinitely. 
The Libanon report shows all work was at No. I shaft, 
that intersections were made at the sth, 6th, 7th, 8th a0 
gth levels. The rate of development was retarded owing 1 
the broken ground and the water fissures, which had 1 
be cemented off. Work will now be concentrated on the 
6th, 9th and 12th levels. Of the footage sampled, 1,005 feet, 
or 26.3 per cent, was payable, averaging 4.8 dwts. over 
42 inches. The results of development in Libanon have 
been rather disappointing and compare unfavourably with 
its neighbour, Ventenspost. 


? 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES ' 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


Tue firm tone at the end of last week 
reflected the markets’ satisfaction at the 
revision of the Neutrality Act, but senti- 
ment at the reopening was rather subdued 
owing to Far Eastern developments and 
the American labour crisis. The general 
rone was firm and the uncertainty found 
expression in lower tufnover rather than 
in adverse price movements. , On Tues- 
day, however, conditions improved with 
considerable activity in the industrial 
market, where stock was in short supply. 
* 


A slight revival of activity in the gilt- 
edged market before the week-end led to 
gains of 4 for 2} per cent Consols, 3} 
per cent War Loan and Local Loans, 
while 3} per cent Conversion advanced 
+. In more subdued conditions, 3} per 
cent War Loan and Conversion Loan both 
improved js on Monday, when 2} per 
cent National War Bonds 194§/47 
advanced the same amount. ‘The follow- 
ing day 3} per cent War Loan eased 7g, 
but 4 per cent Funding Loan and Vic- 
tory Bonds each gained 4, 3 per cent 
National Defence Bonds improving +5. 
In midweek slight selling was sufficient 
to depress prices. Quiet conditions ruled 
in the foreign bond market  through- 
out. Japanese issues, after some 
improvement, fell back in the early 
part of the current week, the 5} per 
cent loan of 1930 and the 6 per cent loan 
of 1924 losing 2} and 1} points respec- 
tively on Tuesday, but recovered slightly 
in midweek. Among Chinese bonds the 
44 per cent loan of 1898 advanced 14 
points and the Boxer loan I point on 
Monday. Interest in South American 
issues was slight. Among Argentine 
issues the “ Roca” loan fell a point on 
Monday, when Brazilian bonds were 
generally easier, but later the market, 
apart from Japanese issues, was steady. 

* 


In a quiet but firm home rail market, 
most issues were unchanged immediately 
before and after the week-end, although 
Berwick 5 per cent prefd. gained 4 on 
Friday. In common with other sections, 
interest revived on Tuesday, moderate 
buying raising Southern prefd. 1 point 
and GW ordinary 4 point. Quiet support 
for senior issues was reflected in numerous 
small gains. Moderate buying in mid- 
week raised GW ordinary 14 points 
among other gains. Good traffic re- 
ceipts encouraged mild support for 

gentine rail issues in the foreign 
rai market before the week-end, 
but prices in the early part of the current 
Week were slightly easier. BAGS and 
BA Western ordinary both declined } on 
Monday, while the following day Central 

gentine issues were weak, the 4 and 
5 per cent debentures each losing a point. 
Nn contrast Canadian Pacific issues were 
Persistently strong. 


* 


Steady buying coupled with a marked 
shortage of stock resulted in many strong 
vances in the industrial market. 
d was well spread, but interest 
centred mainly on brewery issues. Gains 
. Is. were general, Distillers, Bass and 
T, pe all improving that amount on 
uesday, when Charrington was promi- 
nent with an advance of 1s. 6d. Steady 
support for aircraft and motor issues, 
Cons which Rolls-Royce, and Raleigh 
ycle Holdings were prominent, led to 
humerous rises. The iron and steel group 
Was quiet, but prices were generally firm 
Ri small gains for Swan Hunter, 
Hed Thomas prefd. and ordinary, and 
2 wthorn Leslie. Shipping shares 
ee some demand and most issues 
—— Coast Lines were outstanding 
Persistent gains, while both Cunard 


and Royal Mail advanced. In an other- 
wise quiet textile group, Courtaulds rose 
2s. on Tuesday following the Chancellor’s 
Statement on the Viscose settlement. On 
Tuesday, renewed buying of tobacco 
Shares resulted in gains of 4 for Imps, 
and js for BAT and Godfrey Phillips. 
Stores issues were in demand on Mon ay 
when Harrods and Barkers each improved 
Is., while among miscellaneous issues 
Emmies, United Molasses and Beechams 
defd. were all in demand. Prices con- 
tinued to advance in midweek on steady 
buying, with brewery issues outstanding. 
* 


After closing quietly at the week-end, 
Cape buying occasioned a general advance 
in the kaffir market in the early part of 
current week. Dividend paying shares 
were especially in demand, Sub Nigel 
repeating Monday’s gain of } the follow- 
ing day when E. Geduld gained 3, Geduld 
i and Crown Mines 3. In midweek, 
Cape selling reversed the trend, Libanon 
falling 1s. 6d. among other smaller losses. 
Turnover in the rubber market was 
small, but prices in the early part of the 
week were steady. Despite a general 
decline of interest in the oil market, 
prices before Tuesday were generally 
firm. Anglo-Iranian on the preliminary 
statement and VOC each gained ;'; before 
the week-end, while at the reopening 
Attock, Lobitos and Ultramar all im- 
proved ;'s. On Tuesday, however, prices 
turned easier, and Anglo-Iranian and 
Burmah both declined ;;, while Trinidad 
Petroleum Development lost 7's. In mid- 
week Shell advanced +, and later 
demand improved strongly. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES _ 





—  } Qa. Security Indices 

1941 Bargains Day — 

in S.E. 1940 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* | Int.t 

| 

Nov. 13...| 3,650 1,629 79-8 | 132-2 
oo Se...) Saee 2,429 80-1 | 132-2 
oo @aeesl Qo 1,866 80-3 | 132-1 
— = 3,486 | 2,606 80-9 | 132°1 
so See.) S00 | LS 81-3 | 132-1 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 81-3 (Nov. 19); lowest, 66-8 
(April 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest 132-2 
(Nov. 14); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


Apart from some earlier hesitation, the 
actual revision of the Neutrality Act had 
little marked effect on Wall Street before 
the week-end. Major interest in the 
current week centred on the coal strike, 
but despite the genera] uncertainty sellers 
held off in the hope of prompt action by 
Congress. Far Eastern developments 
restrained any speculative element, and 
cautious dealing in a generally dull 
market led to narrow and irregular price 
movements. The impending holiday 
strengthened the tendency to wait and 
see in midweek, and conditions con- 
tinued dull. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill 


activity at 97.5 per cent of capacity, the 
same as in the previous week. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


——_—_———— Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
Low | High 29 , , 
Nov. | Oct. 1941 | 1941 | 1941 





12 1 | 
; 

7 Industrials ..| 77-8 | 83-9 80-1 | 80-4 | 77-8 
sa Rails a el | 66-7 71-7(a) 69°3 | 71-7 | 66-7 
40 Utilities...... | 73-6 | 80-1 | 76-7 | 76-4 | 73-6 

Se baa | Fo 
419 Stocks ...... | 16-5 | 82-6 | 79-0 | 79-3 | 76-5 
y yield® ......|7-00% 6 -41% 6-77%)6 7 %|? 00% 


| 


~* 50 Common Stocks. (a) November 5. 


DaiLy AVERAGE oF 50 Common Srocks 
Nov.6 Nov.7 | Nov. 8 | Nov. 10 Nov. 11) Nov. 12 
O58 | 54 | 966 | 95.1 | @ | 92-9 


1941 High: 105-8, January 10. Low: 90-7, April 30. 
(a) Remembrance Day. 

Total share dealings: Nov. 13, 830,000; 

Nov. 14, 840,000; Nov. 15,* 350,000; 

Nov. 17, 630,000 ; Nov. 18, 680,000; 

Nov. 19, 800,000. 


* Two-hour session. 


Close Close Close Close 

1. Malvent. 10,” 1a) a 
1941 1941 1941 1941 

Atlantic Coast. 243 25} Chrysler ...... 538 52} 
Can. Pacific... 4 44 Distillers-Seag.. 17} 17) 
iy oo Pf. . 23 23% Eastman Kdk.. 133} 133} 
-Y. Cent..... Gen. Elec...... 27% 26% 
Pennsylvania.. 22$ 23 |Gen. Motors... 38 365 
Southern...... 16g 16} Inland Steel... 708 69} 
j|Int. Harvest... 46% 453 

a 14gqlint. Nickel ..!: 268 254 
Amer. W'wks.. 2g | "gf Int. Paper... -. 16} 16 
Pac. Light .... 31§ 32 \Liggett Myers. 79¢ 71 
People’s Gas... 44 44} _ Distillers . 22} 23 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 22} 22} Nat. Steel..... pL | 


W. Union Tel.. 28% 283 Phelps Dodge... 27% 274 


Proct. Gamble. 56§ 54} 
3. Commercial and jSears Roebuck. 663 64 
industrial. Shell Union... 15 1 


Am.Smelting.. 36} 363/Std. Oil N.J... 45} 


Am. Viscose .. 24; 24} 20thCen. Fox. 8 7 
Anaconda..... 26 26} United Drug... 5 5 
Beth.Steel .... 58% 57$/U.S. Steel .... 526 514* 
ae 18 174 West’house. LE]. 74 a 
CelaneseofA... 21} 21}Woolworth.... 285 27% 


* Ex-dividend. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 22, 1941 Capital versions Money 
£ 


; £ £ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 639 


Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
BS os sre as onndawes 1,380,213,214 1,326,605,932 
Ber eke bas ss va leae 1,281,515,279 928,259,246 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreiga 


Yeart U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ 
errs 1,322,329,797 4,206,135 70,000 
a 927,274,574 984,672 Nad 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ 
ees 1,319,508,914 527,394 6,569,624 
Bh cesvicevs 912,169,710 1,561,005 14,528,531 


+ Includes Government Issues to Nov. 11th only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


BY TENDER 


East Worcestershire Waterworks Com- 
pany.—Offer for sale of £40,000 4 per 
cent Preference Stock at a minimum price 
of £100 per £100 Stock. Last day for 
tenders December 1, 1941. Total revenue 
years ended June 30, 1939, £36,840; 
1940, £42,020 ; 1941, £48,035. 


Shorter Comments 


Lake View and Star.—Bullion pro- 
ceeds and sundry revenue £1,343,992 
(£1,381,646) for year ended June 30, 1941, 
net profit £465,293 (£551,606). Depn. 
£41,407 (£45,960), spec. devpt. nil 
(£40,552), taxation £230,000 (£220,000), 
divs. £197,750 (£210,000), carry fwd. 
£6,086 (£19,950). 

General Cinema Finance.—This com- 
pany has filed particulars of a debenture, 
charged on the company’s property and 
undertaking, dated October 27th, to 
secure ‘all moneys due to the National 
Provincial Bank. 


Young Accumulator.— The merger 
between Crompton Parkinson, the above 
company and the latter’s subsidiary, Assoc. 
Elec. Vehicle Mnfrs., has now been 
ratified by a requisite majority and 
becomes absolute. 


(Continued on page 640) 
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Industry and Trade 


Statement on Production 


The recommendations on labour problems made by the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure in their twenty- 
first report of the 1940-41 session, have drawn replies from 
all the Supply Departments ; and these have been combined 
in a “Statement Relating to Production” issued last week 
by the Committee as its twenty-fifth report. The statement 
not only comments upon the thirty-two recommendations 
of the Committee’s twenty-first report, but also deals with 
problems of labour and production not covered by that 
report. The replies reveal the difficulties still to be overcome 
in the quest for higher production, as well as showing that 
a good deal has been, and is being, done to carry the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations into effect. One of the principal 
recommendations of the Committee related to the need for 
the assumption, by the Supply Departments, of a greater 
measure of direct responsibility for ensuring that labour and 
materials are used to the best advantage. While the need for 
achieving this end is fully admitted in the official answer, 
the Statement rightly emphasises that the primary respon- 
sibility for the efficient use of labour and materials by con- 
tractors must necessarily rest with their managements. At 
the same time, the reply recognises that the Supply Depart- 
ments themselves can do a good deal in preventing waste 
by the extension of the “ fixed price” contract, and, where 
“cost plus” contracts have to be let, by the investigation 
of costs and the disallowance of excessive charges. Another 
important point made by the Committee was that factories 
and plant should be employed for as many of the twenty- 
four hours as possible. But the extent to which this is pos- 
sible depends on the available supply of labour. The Supply 
Departments are, in fact, impressing upon firms, whose 
products are urgently required, the need for organising 
double and even treble shifts wherever practicable. And an 
increasing number of plants are understood to be 
operated all round the clock. But the fact that many are not 
so employed emphasises the need for speeding up the inflow 
of munition workers. There are many other problems con- 
cerning labour relations, management and wages, which are 
being currently tackled by the Supply Departments. Every 
effort is also stated to be made to improve the transport of 
workers to and from their places of work, to provide incen- 
tives for bigger production and to secure better feeding 
conditions. The Government is obviously alive to the need 
for improvement under the various headings of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. What is needed is a decided 


increase in the speed with which improvement is brought 
about. 


Speeding Up Inland Transport 


The growing intensity of the war effort on the home 
front is tending to increase the strain on inland transport 
facilities, especially during the winter when movements are 
inevitably slowed down by the lengthening of the night and 
when the demand for coal shows a seasonal increase. Accord- 
ing to estimates made by the Ministry of War Transport, 
coal traffic alone will be heavier than last winter by about 
a quarter of a million tons a week. Substantial increases 
are also expected in other freight traffic and in the number 
of workers to be conveyed to and from the war factories. 
To meet the increasing demand for transport at least 100,000 
more wagons and lorries will be required. But as these addi- 
tional facilities cannot be put at the disposal of the transport 
industries this winter, the only solution lies in an increase in 
the utilisation of existing equipment and in a further drive 
to economise transport. In order to secure an increase in 
carrying capacity by the better utilisation of existing rail- 
way wagons and lorries, the Ministry of War Transport 
has launched a campaign designed to speed up the turn 
round of wagons and lorries. It appears that wagons are 
frequently still left idle for days because more loads are 
forwarded at one time than the consignee can discharge. An 
investigation carried out in the second quarter of this year 
showed that the average number of wagons standing idle 
under inward load for more than 48 hours was then nearly 
60,000. Such a wastage of capacity is inexcusable, but in its 
attempt to reduce it, the Ministry of War Transport must 
rely on the close collaboration of traders. 


Post-War Export Planning 


In an address to the Institute of Export some time 
ago Mr R. Huntley-Davidson made a vigorous plea for , 
revision of the British attitude to export trade, in order thar 
this country may be ready to meet the extremely difficyl 
conditions which are to be expected in international com. 
merce after the war. He pointed out that the industrialisa. 
tion of other countries is likely to be accelerated, that scien- 
tific and industrial knowledge will tend to be more rapidly 
internationalised, and that the movement towards collective 
action in trade and industry will continue and expand, 
Britain cannot therefore hope to secure an adequate share 
in international trade by the old methods. Mr Huntlev- 
Davidson claimed that “a serious volume of export trade 
cannot be built upon the economics of home trade... . 
To participate effectively in international trade we shy! 
have to concentrate on the economics of production «nd 
distribution most suitable for export trade.” To do this wi] 
require a considerable measure of State control, unless each 
industry undertakes the necessary co-operative planning 
for itself—the only way, in Mr Huntley-Davidson’s opinion, 
by which the dangers of economic totalitarianism can be 
avoided. When Mr Huntley-Davidson attempts to demon- 
strate the importance of export trade, however, he appears 
to fall into a fallacy which recalls Adam Smith’s prede- 
cessors. “From the angle of national economy, so long as 
the sale of exports secures in hard currencies more than 
the hard currencies used in the acquiring of the raw mate- 
rial content of such sales, does not that surplus represent 
a gain to an industry’s or a nation’s economic power of 
survival? ” The answer is that it does, but not necessarily 
as great a gain as might have accrued from the use of the 
same amount of resources in production for home use or 
for some other form of export. Arguing from this fallacious 
premise that any export which brings into the country a net 
import of cash is a desirable export, Mr Huntley-Davidson 
reaches this conclusion: “Provided that export production 
and distribution costs are based on maximum efficiencies, 
conforming to export requirements, is it not sound 
economics to distribute over our home trade, and even 
over certain classes of exports, the cost of lowering prices 
of other exports to oversea competitive levels, by means of 
levies or similar expedients? ” This dangerous doctrine of 
subsidised dumping on the Nazi model should not, how- 
ever, be allowed to obscure the value of a reasoned plea for 
a more far-sighted attitude on the part of individual indus- 
tries towards the international market. 


* * * 


Coupons for Overalls 


When the most exclusive women’s shops in the West 
End of London begin to advertise bib and brace overalls 
free of coupons, it is clearly time for the Board of Trade 
to take action. The Board itself foreshadowed at the outset 
of the scheme that steps would be necessary to see that 
coupon-free overalls were only obtained by bond fide 
workers, and it has now issued an Order to implement this 
promise. At the same time as well-to-do women were saving 
coupons by wearing dungarees, those women workers for 
whom men’s overalls free of coupons were unsuitable 
have been giving up as many as seven coupons to obtain 
the type of overall appropriate to their work. Both thes¢ 
injustices are to be remedied by the abolition of coupon-free 
overalls and the application of a low coupon rating to al 
types of industrial overalls. To qualify for this low rating, 
the garment must be unlined and made of plain or twill 
weave cotton material in plain single colour. A boiler su 
conforming to these requirements will in future requ 
four coupons ; bib and brace overalls, wrapover coats an 
overall long coats take three coupons ; overall rome 
overall jackets and aprons will need two coupons. ae 
the end of January, 1942, these low ratings will only PP : 
to garments made of utility cloth No. 311. More ——. 
will be required for garments made from other materia 


2 * * 


Fuels for Producer-Gas Vehicles 


In the application of producer-gas (a mixture of oe 
derived from the combustion of solid fuel in 4 ore j 
generator) to road transport, Great Britain 1s far be 
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Europe; there are only a few hundred such vehicles 
in this country, compared with some 150,000 in German 
Europe. This is not surprising, in view of the relative in- 
efficiency of this method of propulsion compared with the 
petrol engine and the fact that adequate supplies of liquid 
tuel have hitherto been available for essential purposes 
Nevertheless, for certain transport services in time of war. 
the producer-gas unit, despite its technical inferiority, has 
a definite part to play in economising imported motor fuel: 
and this is reason enough why its use should be encouraged 
wherever feasible. But an important question, naturally 
js whether sufficient supplies of home-produced solid fuel 
are available to make an appreciable extension possible 
Actually, many fuels may be used in gas generators, includ- 
ing coal, coke, wood, charcoal and peat—though even the 
Germans have not yet succeeded in designing an apparatus 
capable of operating efficiently on any one of these fuels at 
will. Because authoritative information regarding supplies 
of suitable fuels is not available in this country—after two 
years of war—the Secretary for Mines has invited the 
Henley Committee (which last year considered low- 
temperature carbonisation processes) to study the problem. 
The Committee were asked to estimate the quantity of 
solid fuels that could be made available at present, and to 
report ON any measures required to increase supplies if 
necessary. Its findings will be awaited with interest; for 
they will fix the limits within which a change-over to 
producer-gas propulsion would be physically possible. 
Official encouragement is at present confined to the pro- 
mise that home-produced solid fuels for gas generators 
will be duty-free for five years. Further assistance might 
be necessary if the wider use of producer-gas equipment 
is to be made a commercial proposition. 


* * * 


Scrap Shortage in America 


The American iron and steel industry, which has been 
operating virtually at capacity for many months, is begin- 
ning to be affected by a shortage of scrap. Indeed, the latest 
cables suggest that the production of ingots is already 
hampered by inadequate scrap supplies. No doubt there are 
ways and means of increasing supplies in the United States 
and there is still considerable scope for a curtailment of steel 
consumption for unessential purposes. But it is probable 
that exports of scrap and pig-iron to Great Britain will be 
further curtailed and that the British iron and steel industry 
will have to rely increasingly on its own resources. There 
are indications that the rate of collecting scrap has tended 
to increase and that stocks are substantial. But unless vigor- 
ous measures are taken now to ensure a steady expansion in 
the flow of scrap to the steel mills, a shortage may develop 
next year. For example, the machinery for the collection of 
railings is far too cumbersome ; if additional powers are 
required to secure a speed-up in this collection, they should 
be taken forthwith. A shortage of scrap must be prevented 
at all costs if the increase in the output of munitions is to 
be maintained. 

+ * * 


Malaya’s Tin Export Duty 


The establishment of a large tin smelter in the United 
States has led to a controversy about Malaya’s tin export 
tax. This duty was introduced at a rate of 40 per cent ad 
valorem in 1903 and amounts now to $30 per picul of tin 
ore exported from Malayan mines to smelters outside the 
British Empire. The duty at this rate is prohibitive; it was 
never intended to produce revenue, but was introduced 
to ensure the monopoly of tin smelters in the Straits Settle- 
ments and the United Kingdom. In the past ten years, 
the extension of the Banka (Dutch East Indies) refining 
Capacity as well as the establishment of modern Chinese, 
Dutch (Arnhem) and Belgian (Antwerp) tin refineries has 
greatly reduced British predominance in tin smelting, 
although for the present most of the new refineries are cut 
off from their ore supplies. Hitherto, all new tin refineries 
were erected by important mining interests. In the case of 
the new American refinery, however, the position is 
different. That country is the most important tin consumer 
but does not produce tin ore. The United States Govern- 
ment agency (the Metal Reserve Corporation) has con- 
cluded agreements for the supply of ore with Bolivia and 
the Dutch East Indies, but many of the Malayan mines are 
understood to be anxious to participate in the supply of ore 
to the smelter in the United States. As a result, the Tin 

toducers’ Association has sent a resolution to the Colonial 
Secretary this week asking for the repeal of the tax in order 
© give tin mining companies freedom of action. In con- 
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sidering the maintenance or repeal of the tax the Govern- 
ment must consider both immediate and long-term implica- 
tions. For the duration of the war, Mie Texas City smelter 
is of great strategic importance to the Allies, especially if 
war breaks out in the Pacific. Any British ore required by 
the smelter during the war should, therefore, be made avail- 
able to America, After the war, conditions may be very 
different. Past experience has shown that tin smelting costs 
in the United States are higher than elsewhere, so that the 
continuation of operations in that country after the war may 
involve the introduction of an import duty on refined tin. 
Such a duty would hit smelters outside the United States 
and may endanger the Liverpool tin-smelting industry. 
An indefinite suspension or permanent repeal of the 
Malayan export tax should, therefore, be made subject to 
satisfactory arrangements between the British and United 
States Governments, securing the maintenance of duty-free 
imports of refined tin into the United States. The Tin Pro- 
ducers’ Association in its resolution this week pointed out 
that the duty in its present form represents a discrimination 
against non-British buyers and thus is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. This fact cannot be denied. 
But the introduction of an impor, duty on refined tin aimed 
against non-United States refineries would be a similar 
infringement. 


Ms x x 


Antimony Supplies 


The growing tension in the Pacific, especially the possi- 
bility of an early Japanese offensive against the Burma 
Road, has brought the problem of antimony supplies to the 
fore. Antimony is an essential war material, and, as a 
hardener of lead, it is extensively used for the production 
of munitions, battery plates and other vital products. In the 
ten years preceding the Sino-Japanese war, China supplied 
over two-thirds of the world’s total output of antimony, 
chiefly from the Hunan province. The recent successful 
Chinese counter-stroke at Changsha has cleared the Chinese 
antimony area from Japanese troops, but this achievement 
would be of little value if communications were cut further 
south. Fortunately, the dislocation of the Chinese antimony 
industry since 1937 has led to substantial changes in the 
world’s antimony industry which have tended to reduce the 
dependence of the democracies on Chinese supplies. Last 
year, China exported only 5,493 metric tons of antimony in 
metal and concentrates against 16,348 tons in 1936 and well 
over 20,000 tons in good years. This decline has been more 
than offset by the expansion in production, with American 
financial aid, in Mexico and Bolivia. In 1940, Mexico 
supplied no less than 11,286 tons of antimony against 6,719 
tons in 1936. Simultaneously, Bolivia raised its output from 
6,040 tons to 10,813 tons. In 1941, both countries have taken 
steps to expand their output still further, and recent reports 
indicate that at least 25,000 tons will be available from the 
two countries this year. Virtually the whole of this supply 
is available to the United States. Countries other than 
Mexico, Bolivia and China produced between 12,500 and 
15,000 metric tons of antimony last year. Of this total nearly 
4,000 tons came from Jugoslavia, 1,000 tons from Czecho- 
slovakia, 1,000 tons from Peru, about 1,250 tons from the 
British Empire (chiefly from Canada and Australia), 800 
tons from Italy, 850 tons from French North Africa and 
500 tons from the United States. These figures indicate that 
supplies available to the democracies will remain something 
like four times as large as Axis supplies, even if China’s 
exports were entirely cut off. Last year, the United States 
consumed about 15,000 tons of imported antimony, but 
since then consumption has greatly increased. Simul- 
taneously Great Britain has lost its Balkan supplies and will 
probably require United States’ assistance to make good 
the deficiency. Despite the increased supplies from Mexico 
and Bolivia, therefore, the interruption of Chinese ship- 
ments would constitute an important loss to the anti-Axis 
front, although it would not endanger their great superiority 
in supplies, which are comparatively limited in Axis 
countries. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL TRUST, LIMITED 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the Second Industrial 
Trust, Limited, was held, on 2oth instant, in London. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole (the chairman) said that the accounts 
showed a satisfactory maintenance of revenue. 
at £74,407 was only £582 less, and it might well be that the 
small reduction was more than accounted for by the full 100 per 
cent. EPT borne by companies in whose equity stocks they were 
iaterested. The net revenue was £27,845, and they were able to 
recommend a balance dividend on the ordinary shares of 34 per 
cent., making 5} per cent. for the fourth year in succession. 

During the year they had had further securities, standing in 
their books at £39,985, requisitioned outright by H.M. Treasury. 
The Treasury had also required them to place at their disposal 
certain securities to be used as part collateral for the loan of 
$425 million from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
this country. The terms gave the owners no right to sell them 
if, and when, they desired to do so, but, on the other hand, 
the British Government, or the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, were, in effect, to have an option to sell them at any time 
without reference to the owners, when the owners would receive 
only the proceeds of the sale. The directors felt that, as the 
securities were borrowed by the Government in the interest of 
the nation as a whole, in equity the company, and the other 
owners, should be indemnified against any loss if the securities 
were sold by, or on behalf of, the British Government at a price 
below the market price ruling at the date of the Treasury Order. 
By a supplementary Order announced only two days ago, the 
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Treasury were now prepared to take over at once and to pay a 


The gross income 


just price for many of the securities borrowed, and he congraty. 
lated them on the decision. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


LEACH’S ARGENTINE ESTATEs, 


LIMITED 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of Leach’s Argentine 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in London, Baro, 
F, A. d’Erlanger, the vice-chairman of the company, presiding 

The following is an extract from the review of the vic. 
chairman on the year’s operations, which was circulated with ti, 
report: The profit on trading at £177,293 is less than last year's 
figure by £52,668; £9,220 was paid in May last in respect of 
the year’s interest on the 5 per cent. Funding Certificates anj 
£15,000 as an interim dividend of 3 per cent. on 6 per cen: 
Cumulative Preference stock. The directors now recommend th: 
payment of the balance of 3 per cent. on the Preference sto; 
and that there be set aside £5,972 to the Funding Certificare 
Redemption Fund and that the remaining balance of £30,0x 
be applied to the payment of the 6 per cent. non-cumulati: 
dividend on the Ordinary stock. 

As regards future prospects, owing to the loss of sugar 2 
Tucuman, we took steps towards the end of our crop where 
the output originally aimed at was slightly increased. Given 
normal markets, we should be justified in looking forward with 
confidence to the results of the current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and, the 
formal business having been transacted, a vote of thanks to th 
chairman, directors and staff terminated the proceedings. 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


THE rise in tin prices was maintained, 
and on Thursday of last week standard 
cash was as high as £258 10s.-£259 per 
ton, the highest price quoted for three 
months. On Wednesday standard cash 
was quoted at £257 §s.-10s. per ton, the 
same as the week before. Three 
months tin was £260 5s. I0s. per ton 
against £260 10s.-15s. Prices of cotton 
cloth have risen slightly; for example. 
36-inch shirtings, 75 yds., 19x19, 32’s 
and 40’s, have risen by 3d. to 40s. 6d. 

Import and Export Control.—From 
November 13th, the Board of Trade 
required applicants for licences to import 
goods from China to undertake to pay 
for these imports through a bank in 
China approved by the Exchange Control 
authorities, and to pay within a specified 
period. The Export of Goods (Control) 
(No. 39) Order, which comes into force 
on December Ist, consolidates the pre- 
vious export control Orders. Licences 
will in future be required for the export, 
to all destinations, of caps and sprinkler 
tops wholly or mainly of metal ; to certain 
specified destinations of manufactures 
wholly or mainly of wool (other than 
carpets and floor rugs) not previously 
controlled. A Board of Trade Order, 
making 610 additions to the “ Black 
List” of traders in neutral countries with 
whom it is unlawful to have dealings, 
came into force on November 19th. 

Woollen Goods Exports.—The export 
of woven tissues and blankets containing 
more than 1§ per cent by weight of wool, 
is prohibited from November 21st, except 
under Board of Trade licence. An open 
general licence has been issued to cover 
exports to certain countries. Export 
rations for certain countries will later be 
allotted to exporters. Exporters will be 
required to make a return of their exports 
during a specified period. A committee 
representative of the trade is to be con- 
sulted by the Board of Trade in deter- 
mining the amounts to be licensed. 
Goods licensed for export before rations 
are announced will count against the 
ration. 

Utility Clothing.—The Board of Trade 
has made the Limitation of Supplies 
(Cloth and Apparel) (No. 4) Order, which 
consolidates and extends the provisions 
relating to the cloths and knitwear on 
special quota. The existing cloth and 
knitwear schedules in the three previous 


Orders are incorporated in the new one, 
and further items are introduced. In the 
wool section, derby tweeds, proofed 
gabardines, blazer cloths and flannels have 
been added to the schedule ; in the cotton 
and rayon sections, prices for linings are 
raised ; the range of garments into which 
many of the cloths may be made is 
extended. Additional garments may be 
made in knitwear, in wool, cotton and 
mixtures including rayon. Many of 
the existing garment specifications are 
widened to permit the use of a greater 
variety of yarns. Certain changes are 
made in the conditions for the use of 
the Utility Mark and the special quota. 

Cotton Weaving Mills.—Concentration 
in the cotton weaving industry, by means 
of the loom licensing system, is now 
virtually complete. A scheme for the 
care and maintenance of closed weaving 
sheds, similar to the scheme in the 
doubling industry discussed in The 
Economist last week, has been approved 
by the Board of Trade. The scheme is 
retrospective from September 1st. It will 
provide, by means of contributions levied 
on working looms, a fund to meet the 
cost of care and maintenance of weaving 
sheds and looms stopped as a result of 
concentration at a maximum annual rate 
of £6 per loom of 4o-inch reed space. 
The scheme is to be run by the Cotton 
Board, which will bear the administrative 
costs. 

Glasshouses and Tomatoes. — The 
Horticulture (Glasshouse Cropping) 
Order has been made bv the Minister of 
Agriculture, rescinding all existing restric- 
tions and imposing new regulations on 
the cropping of commercial glasshouses. 
All glasshouses producing crops for sale 





WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


5 AND FLOUR 
Week | From 
a ¥ Ended | Aug. 1 to 
(‘000 quarters) Nov. {| Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
Z &, 9, i 
' 1941 1941 1940 1941 
N. America........ 479 353 5,002 | 6,867 
Argentina, Uruguay 98 187 3,241 | 2,546 
Meptrehe.. oc 606 ones i “— nae vor” 
a ae Aig: oe Dae ia 
Danube and District)... on 182 
Other countries .... bee og 


| 
| 

* Unobtainable. 
Source : The Corn Trade News. 


must be wholly devoted to tomatoes for 
at least six months of the year, except 
where permanent crops exist. The further 
planting of permanent crops is prohibited 
Where permanent crops are fruit crops, 
they must be under-cropped wih 
tomatoes ; permanent flower crops must 
be reduced to 25 per cent of the pre-war 
acreage. The use of glasshouses, frames 
and cloches for the production of tulips 
continues to be prohibited. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AM) 
M 


AIZF MFAL 
Week From 
From Ended April 1 tc 
ar 
(‘000 quarters) Nov. Nov. Mov. XM 
a ie * 9, 6, 
1941 1941 1940 1%) 
—— i 
Argentina ; 122 | 52 5,639 B 
Atlantic America. . 23 2,323 ite 
Danube region .... Be 3 678 
S. and E. Africa ee .-* | 1,122 
Indo-China, etc.... iis “es 91 
* Not received. ; t Incomplete 


Source : The Corn Trade News 


“ THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935 = 100) 


Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. hor 
13, 14, 17, 18, on 
| 1941 1941 | 1941 | 1941 1%) 


l ] - 
Deetie 5 cess cx 1123.8 | 113.9| 114.2 114.2) 2.2 
new materials. ..| 170.9 | 170.9 | 170.7 1707 i 
Complete Index . .| 139.5 139.5 | 139.6 139.6 1" 


Nov 


| Mar. ‘Aug. = _ 
31, 31, | 19, 20, | + 
1937*, 1939 | 1940 1941 141 
Rae a9) an2| 100.9 113.4! 138 
Crops ......-..., 147.9] 932 100.9 cane mt 
aw me als... 207.3 | 122.9} 165.6 4/% 
Complete Index .. 176.1 | 106.4 | 129.3 130.1 138 
~ * Highest jevel reached during 1932-5: recover 
sail 
FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF waoae™ 
PRICES IN UNITED KING! 





1927 = 100 
Non 
far. | Aug. | Mov. | Oct | * 
ML 30, 19, | R..' 104 
1937*#| 1939°| 1940 194 a 





5. 8 101 1 
Cereals and Meat. 93-0} 66:9) 95°9 - > 1001 
Other foods ..... | 70-4, 61-2 84 * ° 





| ‘ 93°2 
) “See 74-2} 54-3) 86° 205 1994 
Minerals SPRY 113-2} 95-4) 127 7 1s 159 
Miscellaneous ...| 87-0) 77 6) 106 5 ee ana 
Complete index ..| 7-2 70.3 ov 1018 We 
cahepiinentatetadh p cates ts = =o —— ee 47 w ! 
1913=100 ...... | 119-9} 96-8) 137-9) 2% 
' j 32-37 rece ery 
* Highest level reached during 1952-°' ° 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 15, 1941, total 
ordinary revenue was £38,279,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £79,028,000, and 
sues to sinking funds of £155,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April lst is £1,858,422,000 
against £1,554,525,000 for the corresponding 


period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
! ~~ Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
(¢ thousands) 


Esti- . . , , 
Revenue | mate, |APril | April 1 | Week | Week 
1941-42 o to | ended | ended 
Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
ms | a te 15, 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 1941 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax ...| 756,000 148,328 255,071) 5,418) 12,692 
Sur-tax ....... 80,000 16,867 17,705) 1,041} 921 
hstate, etc., } } 
Duties ...» 82,000 49,960 55,967! 1,141} 1,990 
Stamps .......; 14,000 8,388 17,77] 280) ... 
N.D.C, 13,257' 13,250; 310) 570 


el 
ERT 220,000 35053 141,678) 1,405] 5,560 
Other Inld. Rev 1,000 260 217) 10) its 


Total Inld. Rev. 1143000 272,113 491,659) 9,605) 21,733 


Customs .. 310,700 189,280 226,127] 6,770) 9,812 
Excise 266,660 107,550, 204,700} 1,850) 3,600 
Total Customs & aes oe | 
Excise 577,360 296,830 430 827) 8,620) 13,412 
: | | 
Motor Duties . 39,000 12,518 12,154) 116} 101 
P.O (Net Re- | | 
ceipts).......| 3,300 10,150 11,100) 1,050} 1,800 
Crown Lands...| 1,100 650) See “sar ae 


Receipts from | 
sandry Loans, 2,600 871) 2,862) 


wait 84 
Miscell. Receipts) 20,000 15,804 45,530} 453) 


1,149 
Total Ord. Rev.'1786360 608,936 994,742) 19,844) 38,279 
SELF-BALANCING -s 

0, & Brdeastg.| 99,346 50,050 59,000} 1,250] 1,250 








Total . + {1885706 658,986 1053742} 21,094] 39,529 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 


Esti- — (f thousands) _ 


Lxpenditure mate, | April 1 Aprill Week | Week 
1941 42) to to ended | ended 
| Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
| 16, 15, 16, 15, 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
ORDINARY 


d XPENDITURE 
‘ut. and Man, of 
Nat. Debt . 


p °'| 258,000 160,968 183,370 ol 967 
ayments to N/ j 


oylteland sss.) 9,200] 4,759 4,593 
ther Cons. Fnd 
Nev. s....../ 7,800) 3,703, 4,123) ... | 61 
™ fret a eeeeiiane seeteiene al nee 
‘otal. ......./ 272,000) 169,430 192,086, 619) 1,028 


Supply Sery ies .|3934957 1987434 2654363 67,000) 78,000 
total Ord, Exp.|4206957 2156864 2846449 67,619 79,02 


SELF-BALANCING 


D ( bs i | 
».0, & Brdeastg.| 99,346! 50,050 59,000) 1,250| 1,250 





Total... .|4306303 2206914 2905449 68,869 80,278 
\ i 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
‘458,676 to 2,996,769, the other operations 
rhe week (no longer shown separately) 
saree the gross National Debt by 
£71,639,598 to about £13,215 millions. 


Pc NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
A; ° A RP Ae ae ee 150 
Qneo-Turkish Armaments... 1.) 17°77 7°27.) 129 
“reas Trade Guarantees.................... 14 
293 


NET RECEIPTS 


“and Settlement Facilities 





CURRENT 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 
Aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to November 15, 1941, are :— 
(£ thousands) 
£ £ 
2,846,449 | Ord. Revenue... 994,742 


370 | Gross borr. 1,815,520 
Sinking fds. 6,714 


Ordinary Exp. .. 
Inc. in bal. .. 


Net borrowing .. 1,808,806 
Miscell. Receipts 
Aare 43,271 
2,846,819 2,846,819 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury | “vans | Trea- | 
’ Advances sury | Total 
eee | De- | Float- 
Date | Bank | posits; in 
Ten- Tap Public | of te | Debt 
er Depts. | Eng- 
| land Banks 
1940 
Nov. 16 845-0 Not available 
1941 | 
Aug. 9 960-0) Not available 
» 16 960-0 a ss 
» 23 | 960-0 


» 30 970-0 1525-3 213-9') 1-0/ 513-0) 3223-2 
Sept. 6 970-0 Not available 
”» 13 970 -0 ” ” 


» 20 970-0 - o 
— 2577 +2 246-5| 0°-7|600-0 3424-4 
Oct. 4 970-0 Not available 

” ll 970-0 ” ” 

» 18 970-0 0» o 

» 25 | 975-0 1558-9 241-8] .. | 662-5 
Nov. 1 975-0) Not available 

» 8 | 975°0 ” ” 

» 151 975-0 a ~ 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent 
Date of Rate  /|Allotted 
Tender | of Allot- | at 
Offered Applied|Allotted ment Min. 
i | Rate 
1940 s 4. 
Nov. 15 | 65-0 | 140-8| 65-0 20 4:56 32 
1941 
Aug. 1 | 75-0 165-2, 75-0 20 0-14 27 
» 8 | 75-0 159-1} 75-0 20 0-16, 30 
* 5 | 75-0 | 151-8] 750/20 0-31) 34 
» 6.22 «| «75-0 | 133-2 | 75-0 20 0-95, 57 
» 29 | 75-0 152-3| 75-0 20 3-17) 38 
Sept. 5 | 75-0 | 1486/| 75-0 20 3-46, 41 
» 12 | 75-0 165-8} 75-0 20 2-73| 29 
* 19 | 75-0) 165-0| 75-0 20 2-63| 26 
 ©6©2%6—S«|:«Ci75-O | 186-5 | 75-0 1910-65 | 37 
Oct. 3 | 75-0) 159-4| 75-0 20 0-47) 35 
» 10 | 75-0) 161-5) 75-0 20 0-37) 32 
» 17 | 75-0) 155-6] 75-0 20 0-54| 35 
, 624 | 75-0 148-1] 75-0 20 0-59; 38 
» 31 | 750 159} 75-0 | 20 0-33) 28 
Nov. 7 | 75-0 168-3} 75:0 1911-90! 25 
, 14 | 75-0 163-5| 75-0) 20 0-20} 27 


On November 14th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 27 per cent ef the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were ac- 
cepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on November 21st. For the week ending November 
22nd the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 








t 3% 3% ) 2% 
= N.S.C. Defence | Savings | 1. 
ende« Bonds | Bonds | j 949.5) 

a, CRE: ; 3,887 | 2,690 11,535§... 
Si I a tes | 3638, 2,537 10,320§ 31,170 
OE Se de ban | 4387) 2,599 8,537§ 30,523 
ee | 4313 | 3,081 | 11,939§ 19,673 
Wir Mc ie cents | 4592) 2,430 7,672§ 8,300 
a eae | 4190! 2,965 | 8,083§ 5,905 
= Moca 1 uw | oe «| | 9,4398] 16,327 





Totals todate. ...| 394,595*) 358,636* 3898071§ 113,8983 


+ 46 weeks. t 6 weeks. 


“® 103 weeks. 


§ Including series ‘“‘ A” £106,494,077 to date. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 18th amounted to a total value of £40,931,617. 
Up to Oct.. 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £48,222,000 has been repaid. 


STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 19, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


% 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
706,696,984 | Other Govt. 


Notes Issued: 
In Cireln. 


In Bankg. De Securities ... 716,157,453 
partment. 23,544,591 | Other Secs. .. 2,315,065 
Silver Coin... 512,382 


Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 730,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion {at 
168s. per oz. 
Ds sia 241,575 


730,241,575 





730,241,575 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 150,877,838 
Rest. . as 3,184,551 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 10,618,877! Discounts & 
Advances... 3,032,492 
Other Deps. : Securities . . 23,070,432 
Bankers... 120,048,345 imam 
Other Accts 52,971,406 | 26,102,924 
. | Notes........ 23,544,591 
173,019,751 | Gold & Silver 
etic es¢+ 850,826 
201,376,179 201,376,179 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks. Commis- 
sidners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


| Compared with 
Amt. . — 
Nov. 19, | 
1941 Last | Last 
Week | Year 


Both Departments 


CoMBINED LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation ..........; 706,697 + 


2,662) + 114045 
Deposits : Public ........ 10,619 + 2,257\— 11,768 
Bankers owners 20,048 18,896 + 7,641 
ol 52,971 + 337\+ 1,571 
Total outside liabilities ....| 890,335. — 13,640 + 111490 
Capital and rest .. 17,738 21)— 14 
COMEINED ASSETS —— 
Govt. debt and securities . 878,050 — 13,493 + 110614 
Discounts and advances 3,033 95 — 907 
Other securities 25,386 + 106+ 1,164 
Silver coin in issue dept. .. 512 2+ 502 
Coin and gold bullion . , 1,092 135/+ 102 
RESERVES —_—— — —<————— 

Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department .... 24,395 2,797 13,942 

** Proportion’ (reserve to 

outsick liabilities in 
banking dept.) ....... - 136% — 6:9% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(¢ millions) 


1940 | 1941 


Nov. | Nov Nov Nov. 
5 | 12 | 19 


Issue Dept. : 


j 
Notes in circulation ... | 592-7} 699-9) 704-0 706-7 


Notes in banking depart- 


A LLL 














NE oc we deqekeierss | 37-6) 30-3) 26-2; 23°5 
Government debt and) 

securities®.........0 | 626-6} 727-3) 727-3, 727-2 
Other securities ....... 3-4 2-2 2-2 2°35 
Cet Gi ciiisca J. | OO O-5) 0-5 3 
Gold, valued at s. per) 0-2} 0-2; 0-2) O-3 

hicrtcaivenegss |168 -00|168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : 

Ssh aah cbawodeess% |} 22-4 10-5 8-4 106 
I Sas cen dees ws | 112-4) 120-0, 138-9 120-0 
Ne sae he bac | 51-4) 54-9) 52-6) 53-0 
WE sik ocaeesee cs ...| 186-2} 185-4 199-9 183-6 

Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government .......... | 140-8) 144-3) 164-2) 150-9 
Discounts, etc. .......| 3° 3:7 3-1) 30 
Cede ccshes -..{ 20-8) 23-6! 23-1) 23-1 
ME Pika cikencedase sks | 165-5} 171-6 190-4) 177-0 

Banking depart. res. ..... 38 ‘3 31 ‘5 27 4 24-4 

) f y oOo 
°o o ‘ /Q 

* Proportion ’’ ......... 20-5} 16-9 13 4 13:2 

| _* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
| £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £680 millions 


to £730 millions on August 20, 1941. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


November 22, 1941 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.— The latest returns of the Bank of Finland CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos , 


peared in ‘‘ The Economist "’ of Dec. 9th, 1939 ; 
vue. of Apr. 13th ; Denmark, of Apr. 27th ; 
Netherlands, of May 11th ; Belgium, of May 18th ; 
France, of June 8th ; Java, of June 22nd ; Latvia, 
of Oct. 5th; Estonia, of Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, 
of Nov. 23rd; Lithuania, of Nov. 30th, 1940; | 
Egypt, of May 10th; Jugoslavia, of June 7th ; 


Bulgaria, of Aug. 9th; Greece, of Aug. 23rd; | ASSETS 

Hungary, of Sept. 13th; International Settle- (© Gj) 4: home............ 
ments and Sweden, of Sept. 20th; Portugal, Of | (Oj:her vold and for. exch... 
Sept. 27th ; Roumania, of Oct. 4th ; Switzerland, Non-int. Govt, bonds ..... 


Federal Reserve Reporting Member Banks, 
Japan, New Zealand, Turkey, of Nov. Ist; 
Prague, South Africa and Reichsbank, of Nov. 
15th, 1941. 


Treasury bonds ......... 


LIABILITIES 


| Notes in circulation. . . 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Deposits : Government ee 


See 
, | 
Million $’s | Certs. of participation. . 
Nov. % Oct Nov. | Nov. | Reserve ratio............ 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 14, 30, 6 13, 


RESOURCES |; 1940 1941 1941 1941 

Gold certifs. on hand and) 
due from Treasury .... 

Total reserves .......... 


19,394 20,559 20,557 20,557 | 
19,712 20,848 20,830 20,814 | 
| 
| 


Total cash reserves ...... 308 275 258 244 
Total U.S. Govt. secs......| 2,254 2,184 2,184 2,184 
Total bills and secs... .... 2,267 2,199 2,200 2,201 
Total resources .......... 23,042 24,162 24,063 24,088 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in cirn........ 5.643 7,385 7,475 7,520 | 
Excess mr. bank res..... 6,800 4,660 3,410 3,540 | ASSETS 
Mr. bank res. dep. .. . 14,052 12,631 12,629 12,630 . 
Govt. deposits oan 404 191] 193 181 | Gold and English ster. 
Total deposits ......... 16,144 15,456 15,349 15,303 | Other coin, bullion, etc. 
Total liabilities... . 23,042 24,162 24,063 24,088 Call money, London . . 
Reserve ratio ....... 190 -5%, 91-39, 91-3% 91-2% | Seerts. and Treas. bills 


BANKS AND TREASURY Discounts and advances 
RESOURCES | 

Monetary gold stock .| 21,637 22,796 22,788 22,793 | 

Treasury & bank currency.| 3,062 3,219 3,221 3,222 
LIABILITIES 

Money in circulation ...... 8,395 10,307 10,421 10,472 

Treasury cash and dep.....| 2,615 3,124 3,128 3,020 


LIABILITIES 


Notes issued . 
Deposits, etc. . .. 


178 -8% 75 -3°%|75 -9% 75 “8% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | 
BANK—Million £A’s 


, 6, 
1940 1941 1941 1941 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


| ae 


Nov. | Oct. | Ox t. } Oct 
Ree |! | 3) 

1940 | 1941 | 194] | 194) 
Gold coin & bullion 444, 444 p+ "_ 1%) 


Oct. | Sept. Sept. Oct. 
15, 15, 30, 15, 


1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 Assets 


2e CO; >} | 444 44g 

ues oes acs ogy | Hapeccon. | 30g) as) Sl 
200,447 445 436 | Sterling securities ..} 1,315} 1,557) 1.557) 1 = , OM 
119° «119° 119-19 | Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 496] 685] ‘685, "ens 467) 
395 594 39434 Investments ...... 79| 84! 84 * 

| | , "4 


LIABILITIES } 
| Notes in circ. : India} 2,208] 2,745) 2.7701 974) » 
1,249 | Burma 114 192! 192] — “7 
Deposits : Govts. . 156) 194! 193 316 ) 
Banks ..| 485! 466! 448 508 


Reserve ratio... .. ./68 -89/65 -2°% 65 -3°/ 165 ] ax 


1,174 1,240 1,251 
139 214 176 162 
388 543 528 526 
197 29 3l 30 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can, $ 


Oct. | « t. | Oct. Or 


” 
Oct. | Sept. Sept. | Oct. 23, | 1, | 8 


7 22. 29, ASSETS 1940 | 194] 1941 1%) 
+Reserve ; Gold 


16-08 18-96 18-96 18-96 | Other.........| 36-2) 109-3) 15-84 275 


8-16 7-21 7-01. 7-07 oo 579-9} 662 4.665 -71 668 


45-67 33-90 34-70 27-59 | 
97-24 63-27 66-07 66:26 | LIABILITIES 
31°35 19-92 20-13 20-10 


| Note circulation.......... 334-3) 436 -9.440-73444 5 
| Deposits : Dom. Govt.....| 39 +3) 125-6) 22-13 264) 
Chartered banks ......... 233-0; 207 -2 208 -87 208-4 
61-62 71-61 72-11 72-36 | : 
117-10 112 -46 115 -87,108 -73 | + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 


Exchange Control Board against securities: 





MONEY MARKET 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
Nov. 15th and Nov. 2lst. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. francs (25 -22%) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Peso (11° 
16- 17°13; mail transfers 16-953-17-15. Dutch indies. Florin (12-11 
7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (1//() 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; 
mail transfers 4-02-04j. Manila. Feso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 -09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


Spain. Peseta (25-22}) 40-50 (Official rate); 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey: 
Piastres (110) 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 
Market Rates 
The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 15th and Nov. 2lst. 
Piastres (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-184. 
14§-153d. $. $ (28d. $) 284-44. 
ey as ek teapes ae oe BT ate Be 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and 
Paraguay for which no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
Switzeriand. 


States. 3} cent pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. 3 cents pm.-par. 
Gweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 15th and Nov. 21st :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fu 
ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 


Date ~—— Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
, d. d. d. 
DIOP. 23.2000 234 234 Nov. 38 ...000. 234 23} 
o Meeeees 2. 234 a Peerrry 234 234 
mo  Wesasees 23 234 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
Week Aggregate Week | Agegregat 
ended January 1 to ended January 11 
Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. ; Nov, } Nov. | Nov 
16, 15, 16, 15, 6, | 1, ) 6 | 3 
1940 | 1941 1940 1941 | | 1940 | 1941 1940 | 194] 
Working | 
days :— 6 6 | 261 263 |Newcastle.. 934) 1,552) 57,422) 60,4 


Birmingham} 1,593 1,952) 99,443 101,771|Nottingham| 41 388) 19,334) 20,18 


Bradford...| 4,317 1,973) 82,150 98,595|Sheffield .. .| 628 526) 30,587) 31% 
Bristol... .. | 1,784 1,975) 83,774 91,328) | ———_}—_|___|— 
Sere | 551) 640) 33,508 29,672/10 Towns . .| 26,501) 28,875 1208535 12501¢! 
Leicester...| 762 833) 34,595 36,970 Paani’ ae 
Liverpool ..| 4,914 8,104) 254,404 249,153|Dublin® ...| 6,107) 7,029 271,780 268.9 


Manchester. | 10,599 10,932) 513,318 ene | 71 112... 4,5 


~~ * Nov. 9, 1940, and Nov. 8, 1941. 
_NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES — 


| Nov. 13, Nov. 14,| Nov. 15,’ Nov. 17, Nov. 18, Nov. 18 
| 194L | 1941 || 1941 1941 | 1941 | 191 


t Clearing began May 14, 1940. q 


New York on 





Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 


Cables :— 

es cael oii 403 4033 | 40 403g | 403, M03 
OED 6 so aseussqesecosess 2-2 2:29 | 2:2 2:29 | 2:29 | 20 
Montreal, Can. $.......... 88-500 | 88-300 | 88-310 | 88-250 | 88-375 | 88.SP 


23-34 | 23°35 | 23% 


Zurich (Commercial Bills). .| 23-32 3°32 | 23-32 
(Commercial Bills) 2 sot 5-50t | 5a 


Shanghai, $ (free rate)... .. 5-50t | 5-50t | 5-50t 





en 92 
Bills, 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate)... | 23-88% | 23-88* | 23-90% | 23-90% 23-92% | 25 
Treasury Bits 8 months, 1-188} 3 an ieee Day-to-da — Brazil, Milreis ............ §-13(a)| 5-13(a)} 5-13(a)| 5-13(a) 5:14 | 5} 
#-14%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at tai el cre se 
call $%; at notice 2%. * Official rate 29-78. + Official rate 5 -34. (a) Offered. 
Shorter Comments to be transferred to, the Treasury against $80 (same), common divs. $1,289 


payment in sterling. 


(Continued from page 635) 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company ($000s). 
—Operating income for 1940 $87,988 
($84,089), depen., ‘etc., $52,364 ($46,212), 
net operating income $27,944 ($32,142), 
other income $19,129 ($12,126), taxes 
$7,680 ($5,735), met income $36,409 
($34,453), equal to $1.17 ($1.10) per share. 
Div. for year $15,603 (same) equal to 
50 cts. (same) per share, contingency res. 
$75,000 (nil), surplus $71,626 ($125,820). 


Argentine Bond Purchase and Conver- 
sion.—Full instructions have been issued 


November 18, 


loans to be transferred at payment stated 
to be not less than the market value on 
1941. The 
Government will shortly decree conversion 
of 1,450,000,000 pesos (about £85,000,000) 
of National Mortgage Bonds. 


Tanganyika Concessions.—Inclusion of 
£47,000 umrequired tax reserve raises 
year’s profit to £25,660 (Dr. £24,722), 
which has been put to reserve. 


Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 
($000s).—9 months ended September 


There are thirteen (same), surplus $211 ($206). 


American Viscose ($0008) Nit 
months’ net earnings $5,466 eI 
Third quarter net earnings $2. 
($2,130) after tax provision $1 
"a Mihano 

Argentine Navigation Co. “ir 
vich, Ltd.—Arg. P. $000s. G8 
ings for September $4,022 Gas . 
Aggregate gross earnings aes 
September 30th, $31,762 ($27.37% 7 

Mount Lyell Mining & Railway Cr 
Net profit year ended Septem Sed 


Argentine 


S 30th: Gross rev. $5,140 ($5,089), operat- 169,318 183,095), after charg” 
by the Treasury to British holders of the ing exes. incl, taxes $3,297 ($2,923), aeies end” development 32) 
Argentine internal loans which have fixed charges $531 ($589). Net income (£28,489), depreciation £63,018 (£644 


already been lodged with, and are now $1,581 ($1,576), 


paid for Pref. divs. 


and taxation £54,996 (£50,018). 
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’ 
NIA THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
——$—__ | , o Net | Available || Appropriation j Preceding Year 
ct. | Nop “omnany | Year Total |Deprecia-| Profit | for ni i eee camino . 
= ioe Company | Ending | Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb.| Distribu- |! —s . a = 
04 . | Interest | tion || Pref. Ord. Rate | 20 Free in Total | Net Ord. 
444 194) | Div. Div. Sate’ | Reserves} Carry Profit Profit Div. 
to, | eee tee ; ee op ll ee Re hee oe 
ia , Breweries, &c. £ f £ £ £ o, f | £ , 
gas, Un paird (Hugh) & Sons .....++-+erees | Aug. 31 5,736 | ae 5,436 9,353 2,000 1,775 | 5 1,000} + 661 | 5,717 | 5,209 5 
4 fb pass, Ratcliff & Gretton .....++++.. | Sept. 30 | 1,574,417 | 66,312 | 593,059 | 1,437,911 | 68,000 | 447,128 | 20+ 50,000 | + 27,931 | 1,503,980 | 602,573 | 20t 
tH es stol United Breweries .....+++.- | Sept. 30 | 150,259 + | 103,662 | 153,755 || 13,800 |  76,050' 18} 15,000} — 1,188 || 153,452 | 103,764 | 18) 
Northampton oe inane" | Sept. 50) 354,908)... 46.552 | 135,937 8,250} 28,637 15 .. | + 9,665 || 261,918 54,627 | 15 
74) 9 ay Coal, Iron an a : 
19 ig praby (Frederick) & Co. ..+++++00+- | Sept. 30 347,093 | 28,255 68,865 | 126.976 14,950 45,500 | 10 5,000 | + 3,415 || 349,840 | 63,315; 10 
me + stone (S.) & CO, are areeeeees | June 30 46,817 ian 19,767 | 113,794 fe a és .. | + 19,767 59,275 | 32,265 | Nil 
- Financial, Land, &c. ’ 
of ‘ court Estates Limited ........-+.+. | April 30 21,690} ... (Dr. 2,871 |\Dr. 2,871 ss = . Wve 8A7Ii 28,078 | 1,806 Nil 
” Daily Mail & General Trust ........ | Sept. 30 | 251,749]... 151,919 | 267,895 | 60,000 87,682 Chi use + 4,237 | 206,189 111,862 55 
New London Pooperties ransteses | June 24} 39,006 | 1,135 Dr34,279(b)| 12,394 bi tte a 34,279 46,280 3,671 Nil 
; Motor, Aviation, &c. | 
Lu is (Joseph) Ltd. saa eereadacwen | Aug. 7 286,703 | eee 269,703 335,689 7,444 147,045 15 | 100,000 15,214 299,317 282,317 15 
ubber 
‘Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java ... | Dec. 31 | 489,168 | 112,159 177,815 | 235,068 || ay ' 180,000 6 oe. f- $366 484,708 179,770 6 
Bukit Kajang ...----++-0s waeeeees / June 30 58,099 a2 16,099 20,735 || aa 17,500 10 | sail — 1,401 35,167 | 27,545 10 
i aledonian (Ceylon) Tea & Rubber.. | June 30 | 18,804 1,845 2,565 3,313 1,920 1,750 5 Dr. 1,000 | — 105 17,086 | 5,324 6 
Castleford (Klang) ...-+.+eeeeeeeee June 30 63,037 eve 24,525 29,561 ane 20.000 10 | 3,000 | + 1,525 43,260 | 31,666 10 
7 | entral JOWOTE .....seseeeeeeeeees | Mar. 31 18.891 ji 2,441 5,452 ie 2,320; 7}|  ... + 121 || 13,666}  4,380| 125 
94] 14} tM nc cccesccrdcasesvecseves | Mar. 31 60,700 eee 15,742 | 32,092 a 14,203 8 | 1,539 || 45,418 | 21,418 10 
— Kalidjeroek ... 60+. see ee eee eee eees Mar. 31 27,850 432 7,557 9,414 800 6,750 7 ena : 7 10,457 | 7,841 8 
Kuala Reman ....ssececececececes | Mar. 3] 40,627 | 1,765 9,124 10,702 a 5,000 4 4,000 | 124 23,021 6,907 4 
er oa falayalaM ...-.seeeeeeececevesens Mar, 31 329,415 ene 124,237 | 224,312 a 97,396 10 25.000 4 1,841 316,828 152,235 10 4 
2 eT eH MMMMMerah...-..seeeeeerse seen eeenees | Mar. 31 | 8,180 | 484 4,028} 7,971 id 3,400 4 on + 628 5,207 3,175 | 24 
92008 BBP arnall Aircraft... ....++se+eeeeees | July 31} 98,165}... 40,662 54,516 si 37,500 5 “a 3,162 || 185,236 87,786 | 10 
eaport (Selangor) ......eeeeeeeees | June 30 | 31,098 | ote 4,178 20,200 || ei 4,688 5 a 510 17,570 5,471 5 
Singapore i. sseccesccereserere June 30 24,531 13,042 | 18,562 || ant 13,049 10 7 17,548 | 12,175 10 
a rusts 
0-73.44 5. BA ondon Maritime Investment ...... | Sept. 30 22,874 20,307 35,307 | 13,438 6,250 25 i + 619 29,666 27,158 | 25 
8 2 . ond Industrial .......eeeeseeees Sept. 30 | 44,666 | ove 27,845 | 60,419 9,506 11,609 54 | oe 6,730 48,998 31,024 54 
ree econd — pee seneeees Oct. 5 233,203 | aie 73,846 132,725 53,011 10,718 7 + 10,117 |; 250,330 91,713 7 
ther Companies | | | | | | | Fi 
to Foreim falimmBritish Piston Ring Aaah eae {uly 31 49,195 | +50 49,195 81,752 4,000 30,000 | 20 15,000 | + 195 48,811 | 48,811 20 
= Bursledon Brick Co. ......+---eee- | June | ; | ,000 1,929 6,892 914 ihe ‘iin as + 1,015 6,384 1,148 | Ni 
Dick (R. & J.) -...--- osesececeees Aug. 31) 36,803 | 324 15,429 | 27,680 7,312 4,875 | 10 5,000 1,758 44,018 25,351 | 10 
onesie joodacre (William) & Sons ........ | June 30| 44,782 | 8,416 23,998 | 26,756 || 14,050 = ol 5,000 | + 4,948 53,833 34,543 | Nil 
Biecht, Levis & Kahn ..........00- | Mar. 31) 182,341 | 281 | 110,459] 121,439 22,393 31,250 125 pa - 56,816 216,081 41,051 | 10 
fidland Tar Distillers ............. | June 30! 94,166} 12,914 12,022! 45,146 5,536 9 542 5 a — 3,056 92,916 | 22,744) 5 
YE Ore etree | July 31 | 60,715 12,413 | 13,074 15,955 12,823 1,780 | 10 be — 1,529 54,437 | 16,809 | 10 
lace and Derby Castle ........... | Oct. 31 | 9685; 2,000!) Dr. 81 | 3,060 ‘a aon i a -- 81 || 2,999 | Dr. 7,657 | Nil 
Rigby (John) & Sons .........e0008 Aug. 31| 75,252} 7,470 31,222 | 55,669 m 18,750 | 15 10,000 + 2,472 || 84,798} 47,994 20 
wedley's Hydropathic ......... .. | Sept. 30 | 7,067| ... 3,329 8,815 1,125 1,875 5 re + 329 7,575 3,565| 5 ' 
Od. per to TR ith’s Stamping Works .......... | Aug. 2| 19,533 | 18,633 | 77,006 ait 12'500| 10 | «.. | + 6,133 || 30,704) 29,504 10 
lollows ~ wane a cesen cone — 7 a. | 1,517 | 40,328 on 10,000 1 ea — 8,483 i ae 3 
Sams = rand Electric Holdings ........ . | July ' 2,959 | 3,046 ai 2.300) 4 a + "659 || 2,162 | 082 | 
7 Nalmsleys (Bury) ............000s Sept. 30 | 100,161 | 60,398 | 166,310 || 13,000 43,500 | 144 sic + 3,898 || 101893 | 61,295 144 
23} tals (£000's) : No. of Cos.| | | 
at qh NOO. BE, TOGE oc csiccvccess 40 5,368 | 257 2,130 4,171 334 1,432 | ... 234 | + 129 || 5,300 | 2,331 
jan. 890 Mae. GR PGE 6 cesecacsees 1,784 344,582 27,348 | 158,918 246,858 37,449 97,703 |... | 15,865 | + -7,901 332,731 179,833 | «.. 
ds) , I ental 
: + Free of Income Tax. (6) Net trading loss £3,030. Remainder includes £5,249 Sinking Fund provision and £26,000 Five Years’ War damage contributions. 
geregat j 
nuary | t = i 
v. Nos 
v. | % DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
1941 i 
40 | Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked * indicating | 
interim dividend 
422) 60,4 
334) 20,13 . *Int. - Pay- | Prev . *Int. Pay- Prev . *Int. |. Pay- | Prev 
31% Company or | Total c oa Company | or | Total ; * sai Company | or Total | “oun 
as fans t Final able | Year It Final abe | Your '+ Final| able | Year 
3535/1 250165 | % | % —- a 
‘aad “ BANKS 2 9 1 % a ge a he oud 5° ee | 15t 25 en 25 i } 
1780) 268.5" Peg ank of British W. Africa..| ‘ye} 2 [Dec. 8} ‘I* Rubana Rubber ......... So! Be ee ra 5 Fitch & Son............. Be we Maes “oat 24° f 
, 7 nglish Scot. & Austral’n. 34! ee eae ie 7 South Perak Rubber ..... ona 5 dst 7h Fleming (A. B.) & Co. .... 5* aoe 4 nhd 5* f 

a National Bank of Scotland} ... | 16 | ... | 16 Tali Ayer Rubber ........ aun (2. 6 PO MIN 6 dans ceccees |} 123t; 20 | ... 20 ' 

1940. be =o Ele 1 |S in ee Tanah Estates........... | tues Bel Oe eka 6 Frith (W. G.) & Co........ ae te Ea ae 
__ INSURANCE United Rubber & Coffee .. |... 124 |Dec. 2) 10 Gone 1). Wo). diccesdecs 1st} 19 | ... 19 i 
Alliance Assurance Co.....| 8/-* | ... (Jan. 5} 8/-* INDUSTRIALS Hatherley Works ........ | 3 pled cad 3* 

i MINING | | Abbots Investment....... aT sn ae 14* ON err 35° o oun $5° 4 
18.| Nov. 18 entral Mining & Invest... 2°; ... |Dec. 3| Nil® Anglo-Iranian Oil ........ | 2 5 Jacobs (John I.) ......... 5* end oe | 5° ; 
1 | 194 Rawang Concessions ..... ek «os len | ee Anglo-Scottish Amalgam’d; ... | 6 | ... 6 Johnson & Phillips ....... a... une 74° i 

Rhokana Corporation. .... met 2 fl. ws Armitage (Sir Elkanah)...{ 2$*) ... aie Nil* Kirkless Limited ......... | §f 8 wes 8 
a dambesia Exploring ...... 2° | ... |Dec.15} Nil® Asphaltic Roadways...... B i ees | oe tvs | Leethems (Twilfit)........ D dee SOS a 9 

Cent: EE TEA AND RUBBER Associated Equipment....| {5f | {7} | ... $74 London Trust (Def.)...... | 5°] .. is 5% 
s 403) Pantam (Java) Rubber...| ... | 10 | ... | 10 Atlas Steel Foundry ...... 273t| 424) ... 42} Madras Electric.......... : Se... es t14* 

2-23 Batak Rabit Rubber ..... ore TE] ae 6 Atkinson's Brewery ...... 6t 2. om 10 Manbre & Garton ........ 12t Tews 18 
88-375 MC ntral Sumatra Rubber . . ee abe 6 Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton...| $15t | $20 (Dec. 6} $20 Do. Deferred......... woe, 1 GET E. we | WS 
15 93.35 ylon & Indian Planters 3t 6 oo | & Berger (Lewis) & Sons... .. 44+! 7) - | ee Monks Investment ....... ee ha 14° 
> 5-50 Meroe Tea...... 2.60. 5* o wih > Es ae Bieckert’s Brewery Inv....| 2° | ... | .. | _2* Moors’ & Robson’s Brew’s.| 20f | 25 |... 22+ 
4! 93°) MiDhamai Tee §* noe oe | S® Birkenhead Brewery. ..... | %f Oot. Phipps (P.) & Co. ........ t64t/ $10 |Dec.12) ¢11} 

. STE irre Gel ee ae ee Birmingham Small Arms. . “ 74 \Dec.22) 7 Porritts & Spencer ....... ;} S*) ... |Nov29) 4° 
4 WOMENS TOR ow kc cscs 4* ia YR Fas British Plaster Board ..... | 10° os tS 5 Se Oh aaa ey Py ane 24 
——— rea Rubber... +e 6 | w |. 8 Bulmer & Lamb ......... Bains it 5*. Reckitt & Sons .......... | Se] wn | we | 58 
i, qamuning (Perak) Rubber| ... 10 the 10 Burco Limited........... , bes | nee 124 Transvaal&Delagoa BayIn.| 20+ | 32}/ ... 32} { 
L Selangor Rubber . . . we ona 64° Butler Machine Tool...... S| oe 124 |Dec.20) 124 Waterworth Bros......... ; @& wee |e 4* 
ee mbuguri ag, ha a Cawnpore Electric. ....... YT ae | ee Wigan Coal & Iron....... ey x 
oka DU Feb cendsccks 23*| ... |Dec.20) 24° Cheltenham Orig’l Brewery; 9f | 14 juan 16 Wiggins; Teape & Co...... , aes 3* 
aww Sythet Tea.......... Pt sks we 1 Chloride Electrical ....... | 5% ee oe Williams (Samuel)........ Le | 74° 
ataling Rubber ......... me 5* Cockshut Plow..........- SO cts™ ... | | Nil* Wolverhampton Breweries | ll+ | 16 | 16 
wor Rubber.......... 34° aa wath: sh, a Dutton’s Blackburn Brew’y| 2% | ... | ss 2° Woolworth (F. W.) U.S. .. |40cts*) ... 60 cts*® 
dk, RRR ee ere: 24° Electrical Switchgear ..... pes 10 ne 2 oe Wright Saddle ........... | lot 15 15 






¢ Free of Income Tax. 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
hens heetsae tes Ee eR en ee ene ee 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 

































i | } 
eS Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross ae (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) ad 
N 2 for Week Receipts : 
ame | 8 | Ending | aa Name __ | Nov. 18, 1941 Name | Nov. 18,1941!) Name | Nov. 18, 1941 
i > } | 
| | 41941 | + or — | 1941 + or — ee eee a ee es eee ee ee eee —_ 
eterna: \ | | | Second Brit..| 21/9-22/6 ||NationalD . 11/44-12/4 Key.Gold...| _ 8/9-9,9 

B.A. and Paci | | Limtd. Inv. .| 14/7} bid |Century baaeal 12/14-13/14 ||Br. Ind. 4th.| 12/6-14/- 

B.A. Gt — --+.| 19 | Nov. 8 | $1,340,000 |+ 235,000 | 24,320,000 + 3,111,000 | New British .| 8/3xd bid Scottish... .. 11/0-12/0 xd Elec. Inds. ..| 14/3-15/9 
Westathera ..| 20] ,, 15 | $2,095,000 + 77,000 | 42,080,000 + 4,489,000 | Inv. Trust...| 9/6-10/6* xd ||Univ. nd... 13/3-14/3_||Met. & Min... .| 10/6-12/0 xd 
lee Pact" 20 ,, 15| $842,000 + 79,000 | 16,440,000 + 5,617,000 | Bk.-Insur....| 15/6-17/0* |jInv. Flex....} 10/0-11/0 [Com Inv....| 14/6-16/0 xd f 

tral Ar acific ...| 20} ,, 14 | $4,858,000 |+ 1,439,000 |189,552,000 |+43,619,000 | Insurance ...| 16/0-17/6* |/Inv. Gen. .../ 13/9-14/9 xd ||Producers ... 6/0-7/0 
Paulo (Be, **| 20} 4 15 | $1,557,200 + 240,450 | 36,433,900 |+ 8,736,350 | Bank....... 15/6-17/3* ||Key. Flex. .11/10}-12/10}xd |Dom. 2nd ...| 5/3-6/0 xd 
(Brazil) . Ee iio = £36,875 — 478 | 1,659,000 + 25,933 | Scotbits..... 11/3-12/3* |/Key. Con. ...| 10/9-11/9 xd ||Orthodox ... 7/6t 






} Receipts in Argentine pesos. * Free of commission and stamp duty. + Bid and offered. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 









Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for 
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Ordinary stocks, 

















































































































“Price, Pris Price, | Price, | Yield, [Prices > oi 
Year 1940 Year 1941 , Nov. Nov. | N Year 1941 Last two || Price, | Price, yoa~ 
igh 1 Low ms EY a 18 Name of Security 11, 18, 18. Jan. 1toNov.jg Dividends | Name of Security | Nov. | Nov’ Yield 
i gh | Low 1941 19411941 || High | Low ia) (6) 1) | | ts |e 
erent 194) 
Bri fo |i tron, Coat, &c.—cont. tities 
17 | 683 | 82g | 763 coma a cen wy, 1§ % 4 27/10}! 21/- Tha IH : d. 10/-..... 26/9 | 269 |£ aa 
"oat "98 | 100 08 cenaste 4% (after 1957).|| 112 1123 | 3 9 of 18/6 6 ; Sat per td Ord. ii: 2c/> | 26/20} é 1 , 
\Conv. 2% oof 35/~ | on 
100} | 954 || 100 989 Conv. 21%, tone ad ae roof" ot | 21 0 42/6 $4, 6 ||Staveley Coal Ord. £1. || 45/— | ao [$26 0 
103 97 | 103¢ | 101f |\Conv. 38/1bee sa | 100 o 210 0 41/3 124 ¢ ||Stewarts and Lloyds A 45/- | gen [2% 
ina! | pote || 2988 | 1028 | Conv. 34%, after 196i" |] logy | 2 si 9 7 4 ¢ ||Swan, Hunter Ord. £ 33/9 | 35. | oo 
112) | 107% || 108% | 104% |\Conv. 56/1 4.22 1053 | Jost | 3 5 9 19/9 54 6 ||United Steel Ord. £1 ax | a. [883 
923 | 86 9 sit Funding 2) t9se-éi' ||| 1st oe 14/3 4 @|\Vickers Ord. 10/-.”.°.*’ 176 | tie (8383 
= 92 1 978 | Funding 243? 1952-57 ..|| 9oxd| 99° | 236 2 “ - Textiles )5 6 
99 | 95 | 101 98} |Funding 3°/°1959-¢9 . "|| 1 108 |23, § 2/9 vi Nil ¢ !Bradford Dyers Ord. £1.|| 9/6 | 4) | . 
102 Oh 101 a4 ne 4% 1960-90 « ..|/ 11 li4t [29 6 27/6 Mie he ee i rs Ord fle a! 69 | Ni 
Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48. ||| ] 1 one 1.1) 38/- | 3 
102 954 || 101¢ | 100 |/Nat. Def. 38/1900" 2 6 6k 26/9 24 @ ||Courtaulds Ord. £1”. ”' 35/- 6 15 6 
100g | 100 | 09 122Ht | War Bonds 249, ite) 100" | doa 23 6 ie || 4 The lteter Cin. £1.-11 27/6 | 2nie ra 
ove ae ‘War Bonds 24°, - nes. Cotton » £1..1] 23/- 
vite | ace |? 100 ||Savings Bds $0? tse-cel oe 139 2 “8 | Tete) 15 ¢/Patons & Baldwins ¢1.-']| 47/6 | 333 | 90 
Tore | 13H || 1144 | 1108 [Victory Bonds 4,--- |u| ie | 239 Syl aa Blocerical anatase. - 
i o53 || 1O2¢ | 1008, ||War Loan 39%, 1956-59 "|! Jory | 234 218 0/| 916 | aes || 29 ¢| 20 ¢|/Associated Electrical {1-.|| 43/9 43/9 | 41 
| = = "or friar Loan 34% aft. 1952.|/ 104 1043 | 3 6 10) 75/- io - : _ Cala analated — e sas 90/-~ | 4 ; : 
hs nelle ons / o XC. $4 .}) 75/— 
rie | S5¢ || 99% | 934 [Redemption 39 i986 06'|| oo! oo | 3 2 2] BUS | 276 | 1240] 744 Icrompton Park “A Sf 2/- | ayo |g oe 
71 59 "Bt = | Austria 5% 1933-53 ....|| 101 101 3 9 3 84/3 77. 20 ; i? : — he aoe Gee. ft: 36/3 36/3 | 5 0 ; 
| i i o/ - er. : : 
97 82} 100} 96 * 3 Eeeeepanisinany 394 ; 80 {3 2 3/) 55/7b} 42/6 745! 7a |/Johnson & Phillipe £1". Hb sot ; + 
} Donk Gol Ggcc 9% | 310 1] Gas and Electrici Rome 
oe : || 105g | 103% |/Australia 5% 1945-75...|| 104 104 aol ses 33/6 5 }b 3 @|\Clyde Valley Electric £4 . 37/6 37/6 14 5 
110f | ion || 296 | 2038 |New Zealand 5% 1946 °'|| 104 105 | 3 | 36/3 | 29/6 342] 3,9 |}County of London 1..:|| 35/- | 37/8 | 4 a 
#106 |) 12 | 107%} Nigeria 5% 1980-60” '|| 204 110 | 3i6 0] isanl 238 a2] 3} 2 |/Edmundsons ord. £1 ---|| 27/6 | 276 | 415 
116 | 104 || 1083 | 106 Birhene sar eee | s/-"] os | b} ahs irae tight Biectse fi 379 | BS |38 
i ir’ ham | len : 
85 78 || 93 a IILce 39," peeeg ae 7 uot $89 $0/- | 25/6 446) 244 ||North-East Electric £1) 29/44 song s 
BH | st | ot | 98) Miverpont ssc taseea "|| 22 or | 3 $30] $85 | 28/6 || 3a] 4 b|lNorthmet Power Ord cil] 32° rigs: 
97 105% | 100} //Middx. 34% 1957-62..." |! 104 105 3 . 40/3 33/- 535 2¢ @ |/Scottish Power Ord 1 38/1} 38/14 | 4 4 9 
vi - foreign Gocomen 1 || 40/3 | 33/9 34) 5 b/lYorkshire Electric £1 .:|| 394 | 38 44/4 04 
35 - 9. 77 Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.||_ 93 93 41710 || 19/- y Motor and Aircraft 
23 9 = i Chile 65, (daending 1914. 48 5 4 2p] 23/03 is A : "4 ae Ord teens 16/104) 16/10}| 2.19 9 
% (1929)......., | 23/ vA. Onl. £1......... 9 | 
sat = 39 264 {IChina 5% (1913) ee 6 me | oe 9/- 4 a! 6 6//Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 10/6 | ne ; : ; 
80 60 834 T1¢ ||Egypt Unified 44 77777" — uy S/- | 26 12 124 ¢ ||De Havilland Aircft. £1. 36/3 36/3 | 619 3 
= 3 20 9 [Greek 6% Stab. | en +10 airey Aviation Ord. 10/-|| 13/3 | 13/3 | 710 % 
S 42 21 || Japan 54% 1930 *** ‘. € ¢||Ford Motors Ord. £1....|| 24/6 | 246 1415 
514 J | 71 58 |Portuguese 3% A 15 a ||Hawker-Siddeley (5/-) .||| 12/3 12/- |13 6 6 
i 45 27 __|/Spanish 4%, “ ; 10 4 ||Leyland Motors Ord. £i.|| 70/- 70/- 1216 9 
Prices, Les en - 124 6 ||Lucas (Joseph) Ord. (By 60/— | 61/3 xa] 418 6 
Year 194] De it two | Price, 174 0 ||Morris Motors 5/~ Ord. ..|| 31) 32 214 OF 
Jan. 1 toNov. 18) _UlWwidends | Nome of Security | : 20 ¢ ||Rolls-Royce Ord. £1... |] 80/- 85/- 1414 0 
High | Low | (a) (6) (| | 15 ¢||Standard Motor Ord, §/-}| 15/9 16/- | 414 0 
wlelsis:oeee_ Nile ||cunard Ones” | 
103 23 Nil Ni ays unar MBs se eseees 15/- | 166 Nil 
| aid | MI] A, fn Feat St sib [b a orpee oe] Be | Be |e 
246 ° . eee » BME, EE oc eccece /- 29/6 0 
1054 83} ate a GW: seentere, Ord. Stic. : : a al Mail Lines Ord. é1/ 23/- | 93 1479 
a1 3 | 28O) thal NER’ 50 Pret igee” "Sn aad Robie | 19/- | I-15 50 
2b 3 . 5° E . r ae 
fn | ie] BSILNER Stock $6} 19 | ase || 2a] ¢ Siammd Sumatra Ror. 41.) 8/4} gay} oars 
es | act | 2b) 2 a@lLM'S. 4% Pref. 1933 |"; 5 || S22, | 28/9. | be] 7b | Fokal (Assam) Tea f--|| Sle 36 |6 28 
b; 2 M.S. 4° : — 5 0l| 3 — : y 6 
46 29 2b of MS ‘Vo Pret. Stock $s agree ane . . : ail ndon Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.]] 2/10 | 2/103] 7 0 0 
155 | ‘9 Ife] af e|igondon2 Def. Stock - Fao] 7% | ¥9 |! 5 cl 9 cllUnited Serdang Ret $i:') 28/3.) 286 | 7 08 
is = 24 b a: Southern 5% Pref, Ord. 1 10 - On Rr. 2/-./ 2/1 | 2/14] 8 8 0 
7 | 82) 244 |'Southern 5% Pref. Stk. | 2 zt on ge/ld!) 95 ¢] 5 ¢llAnglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..|| 40/- | 41/10}| 2 7 9 
66/9 | 53/44 || 10 5! mpallalexantene Te eeee |} 65/- oa | Jot $| 22be Apex (Trinidad) Ord. 5/-|| 28/6 | 246" § 1 0 
373 333 60) 6 diipank ctr smi rok 0 o|| 7/3" | sels aS : ahel Transport Ord. £1.|| 55/- 55/- 16 Ot 
(43 gH | 24) 4 b/BK ofLon &S Ame £5 9 i callononaget || T- | 66/3 | 515 9 
cast | £44 8c! 8 cliBank. of Montrsct £100 0 || 63/18 | 47/6 5 2ba oy 
/- | 23/9 3 | 3%4a//Bank. of New Zealand £7 Oel} 40/- | 25/- 10 10 . Cement Ord. £1)| 48/9 3 0 0 
72/3 64/10} | 76] Ta ‘Barclays Bank ‘B’ 1 £1 Oel| 40/- | 32/9 24 10 ¢ Barker (John) Ord. £1 - 38/1} | 40 5 0 0 
ye | qt || 88! 5 allchartesed of tone 5°" 0 3 Anus Ord §/-| 35/- | 36/3 | 3 6 0 
S3/- | a7/- || 55) 5 & [District — nia & tha British Aluminium £1. 3/9 | 43/9 [411 0 
£8 a | £69 | £246| s240 lHonghong ante s.. Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 93/9 95 316 0 
53/—- | 45/- 6 >| 6 aliLioyds ‘a’ {5, fl peid British Oxygen Ord. {1.|| 66/3 66/10} 4 9 9 
8 7 | 16) ta ntactien £20, £4 paid .. ‘British Plaster Board 5/-|| 17/6 18/1; | 516 @ 
86/ 77/6 8 6} 8 a|Midtand 71 + ae paid .. (Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk 6 70 |54 6 
Gh] Sh] 55) § 4) Midland £1, lly paid. eA oe ed «10 | az | 44 ¢ 
31 30 | 68 5) 8 alin. of Ina’ : eh pa Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1. || 37/9 | 33 |5 5 @ 
aye | S6/- || 786) allNar Pee af pd. Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|} 13/3 | }4- [45 9 
425 397 i 8a 8b Ro “al Bank J Paid .. Ever Ready Co. (G. B.) 5/-|| 29/3 29 | 615 0 
aoe | Gy? | $88) 3a) Unlon Discount ft a Gallaher Lea Ord Av. Bee | atte |S 
a b 9 all i esses . £ 2/6 | 112/6 
24' | 2) 50 6 te insane) Paid. Gestetner (D. Tid Zi 22/6 22/6 | 511 
40 allan s f- | 91/3 | 5 
123 af 6/-b| a/en Atlas or ey Bald. | Harrods Ord. £1...” 31/3 | 35/- [2.53 
e2/~ | 63) 2/-} 1/64 |\Gen. Accat its pd. Imperial Chemical Ord.f1|| 33/- | 33/- | 417 ¢ 
taf || 22-4] 20/- 0 |ILon. & Lancs. (8 god [inperial Smnelting Ord. £1) 12/6 | 126 | 512 0 
14 125 |! #2236) +1744 |/Pont (fy aie iE ve. Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1)| “64 6g | 5 2 6 
124 6/-a|  6/~6|/Phoenix ti fully a. we ||International Nickel n.p..|| $42 | $42. | 414 0 
: ITH 184.0756 +57 4c || Prudential ’f1 Pes 9 S ¢ & Unilever Ord. £1|} 26/103} 27/6 | 5 12 ; 
« 19 a|Royal Exchange fi.7"” OF 2 & |\London Brick Ord. £1...]| 51/3 | 513 | 319 ; 
oe] ey 33%) 3/30 liRoyai gi ine ody 9 15 2 Marks @ ort: ~ Age 
St || 13ta b|/Sun Life £1, fully paid o} 3 3 5 $ Bor eM Si--H| $6 | S1/6xd| $1 
162 139 6b 4 p investment t 0}; 92/2 75/- ha iat cenit Ont. a ila ois at ‘ r 9 
| a ben 25/7 | c hb bbe wedae 
ie | 3st | 38) $ §|lovenmen Pee ber g] ise | 183 | 6 a] Hg [Rctinfohnenridi age | ae | $0 | 
rus 5 60/6 _ = . weeccecece ~ ha 
194 | 150 | 66) 4.4 US. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock 8 || 60/9 ‘ea || date 33 Tate snd re ra. ay” 6o/- | 8-1 eG ‘ 
134/- l10¥6 | $5 a) 435 » wreweries, &c. $616 soe 2 4] 5 ©||Tilling, Thos., Ora. £1 °']| 46/3 | 463 1$ $3 
2/~ 40/- 96 3a harrington &Co Ot 95/74 86/3 10 c 10 ¢ ntipies Safety Glass 10/-|} 30/- 32/6 5 1 9 
$0). 41/3 96] § allc ote ol rit | S63 11a3| 20, 2|/Tube Investments Ord.£1)| 87/éxd| 876 | 4 » ; 
72/4 | 60 ed Dou k Co. 9|| sxe | S'2 t @ Turner & Newall Ord. {1|| 70/- | 70 + 0 
ai | 629 || 32 $] 25 8 |\Guinness (Aribus) dea’ fi 9 || 29/103! 22/- 3] Tpallumnes padres Ord. é2. | sui | sue | oi 
so. | O29 | 35 8) 7 ailing Con - £ 0 |} 28/6 "| i9/- im 744 |\United Molasses Ord. 6/8|| 27/6 | 289 | 4 30 
f~ | 6l/- 8 a! 13 6 ||Mitchelis & Butlers 0 || 60/6 | 45/6 |] 45 $1 of £|\Wall Paper Deferred £1./| 26/3 | 276 | 2 5 0 
56/6 36/6 4a ll b Watney Combe Det Oey 0 20 a prestunres God. 5/- eess}} 58/9 60/- 5 
iron, Coa San” 6 ines 
“te | as | a3 2] 4 @|[Baboock & Wineceeee! Ashanti GoldfieldsOrd.¢/-|| 48/- | 48/6 | 12 & 
ob | 82 | 38,5] 28,5) Birim outa ; earnest] ge | 8 [i 45 
a 2 ||Bolso a gete roe 0 s. . Of S. Af. £1..|| 40/- 5/~ ji 
“e- | as || '2 | t242||Brown (jonny Ora tet De Beers (Def.) (24... ly Y's 
i | 63 | 6 5| ‘4°@ Laid Oster ° Randfontein Ord. fi.” 39/44 | 40/78 | 
a2/ls | 18/78 |) 5 5) 3 9 villes Ord sr 9 - Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1. WIS o 
ae = | 10 ¢ le ‘fy 7 Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|| 13/ 14/- | 3 v 0 
0b! $2961 4 alicuan Keon fe Ont ci Sub Nigel Ord. 10/— eq | oe 
*) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend W. Wittatereng Sa 2 | 
(9) Yield worked to average redemption—end Jonas! tWo yearly dividends. (e) Allowing tor exchange “Th Fla * # sh 
(k) Based on redempti . t yield. (4) Annas per share. 
P) Yield worked on a 2) per cent basis ton at par in 1946. (n) Yield on 1.537% basis 
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